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Before the end of the year 1897 


The BOOK and 
-JOB PRINTERS —~ 


who are not using 


- Linotype 


Machines - 


will be as lonesome as is the 
.+. Newspaper without .... 
machines at the present day. 


THE LINOTYPE will produce book-work as well as newspaper matter, 
and will set tabular matter of every kind. 
It will reduce cost of composition 30 to 60 per cent and cam be operated by 


men from the cases, 

The change from hand to machine work can be made without trouble 
or loss of time. 

THE LINOTYPE is used by m#fe than five hundred prominent news- 
papers and book publishers in the United States. 


It has supplanted every other make of machines, 


\ 
For further informationytist of small plants, etc., address 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


puslufentenh Gekeet thenagee. Tribune Building, New York, 
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When your advertising schedule for the coming year is being read to y 
be sure that the Atlantic Coast Lists are included. No matter if you 
doing your own advertising or employing an agency, see to it that those 
occupy a prominent place. 

This advice is given upon the supposition that you are desirot 
securing business and money from the people who do not dwell in large « 
—and about two-thirds of the population of this great land do not. 

For your information we will state that the Atlantic Coast Lists r 
from the State of Maine to the Mississippi River, covering the New Eng 
Middle and Southern States. These papers reach these people. 
medium does it. 

86 per cent of these papers are either the only papers in 
respective towns or are published at County Seats. 

62 per cent are the only papers published in their 
respective towns. 


Catalogue and estimates for the asking. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard Street, New Yor 
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PRINTER LAUREATE VOT- 
ING CONTEST. 

WHY THE CENTURY PONY PRESS 
SHOULD BE AWARDED TO WILLIAM 
JOHNSTON, FOREMAN OF THE PRINT- 
ERS’ INK PRESS (‘‘PRINTERS INK 
JONSON "’—TRADE-MARK NAME). 

In March, 1896, the Campbell Print- 
ing Press and Manufacturing Co., 
manufacturers of the celebrated Cent 
ury Press, inaugurated a contest to 
discover who, in the opinion of print- 


THE 


THE CENTURY PONY PRESS WHICH 


JOHNSTON (PRINTERS INK JONSON) AS PRINTER LAUREATE 


ers and publishers, is the Printer Lau- 


eate of America. The right to vote 


FOR 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE New York, N. Y., 


JANUARY 6, 


1DVERTISERS 
Post-OFFICE, JUNE 29, 1893, 


1897. No. I. 


bell Company will present. The con- 
test, which closes February 1, 1897, 
has been productive of considerable 
interest among printers. Its essential 
features can hardly fail to possess some 
interest for advertisers. Any adver- 
tiser who owns or conducts a printing 
office is entitled to a vote. The vot 
ing contest was inaugurated by the 
following letter to the /dand Printer: 
New York, Feb. 13, 1896. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago, Jil. : 


GENTLEMEN—At a meeting of employing 
printers, held recently, a discussion arose as 


TO WILLIAM 
AMERICA, 


AWARDED 
OF 


SHOULD BE 


to who is the representative employing 
printer of America. Every one present was 
»f the opinion that there zs a representative 


s accorded to every employing printe AP printer, but no agreement could be reached 


ind lithographer and to every publish- 
er, and each of these may cast one vote 
for his favoxite. If the firm consists 
of more than one member, each mem- 
ber (not exceeding three) may cast a 
eparate vote. The award to the vic- 
tor, more substantial than a laurel 
wreath, is to be a Century Pony Press 
worth about $1,600, which the Camp- 


as to who he might be. The writer was 
present, and on the spur of the moment made 
an offer to give a printing press to any print- 
er who should be decided to be entitled to 
what might be called the “Printer Laureate- 
ship of America.”’ The offer was not ac- 
cepted, because the contest would need to be 
a national one, and there was no way in 
which the small assemblage present could 
place the matter before the printers of the 
country for their decision. So much interest 
was aroused by the proposition and its sub- 
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sequent discussion, however, that we deter- 
mined to carry it to a definite issue, and we, 
therefore, offer to present one of our “* Cent- 
ury”’ rf presses to any Americen printer 
who shall be decided by the printers them- 
selves, through the /n/and Printer, to be 
best entitled to it. 

e respectfully present this idea for your 
consideration, and, if you think well of it, 
will cheerfully carry out our part. 

Yours very sincerely, 
CampBELL PrinTING Press & MANurACTUR- 
1nG Co. 

Each voter—he must be an employ- 
ing printer,* publisher or lithographer 
—can send his vote on his letter-head 
and it will be credited to his candi- 
date. The votes are to be sent to Mr. 
Wesley W. Pasko, Secretary of the 
New York Typothete, roq Fulton 
street, New York City, and the re- 
sults are announced from time to time 
in the /nland Printer, of Chicago, and 
Newspaperdom, of New York. Mr. 
Pasko, Charles H. Taylor, of Boston, 
and D. M. Lord, of Lord & Thomas, 
constitute the Committee of Award, 


INK, 

known foreman of the celebrated 
Printers’ Ink Press. At one time M 
Johnston stood second, but illne 
intervened and interrupted his ca 
vass. For three months Mr. Johnst 
has been confined to his home a1 
thus compelled to cease his efforts 
secure the laureateship. Mr. Joh 
ston’s chances for ultimately securi 
the laureateship had been deemed « 
cellent by many competent to judg 
Those who believe that he is entitl 
to the honor—there are hosts 
them—and who have not yet vote 
may still record their preference 
hisfavor. Mr. Johnston’s popularity 
bounded by no ‘‘ pent-up Utica,” b 
is as wide as the land itself. 

In the beginning of the voting con- 
test most of the ballots cast were f 
Mr. Theodore L. De Vinne, the cap 
ble printer who owns the De Vin: 
Press, whose work is always admi- 
rable. Mr. De Vinne is believed t 


under whose supervision the contest have no particular desire to be dubbe 
is being conducted. layreate, unless it is done without 
At present Colonel B. B. Herbert solicitation on his part. At one tin 
stands at the head of the list with an he stood at the very head, and wer 
announced number of 3,083 votes to the contest to be decided as it shou 
his credit. Mr. Herbert is editor of be, no one could dispute his right t 
the National Printer-Journalist, of remain there. Mr. De Vinne w: 
the large number of rather closely followed by Louis Hi 


Chicago, and 
votes he has secured is said to be due Orr, of Bartlett & Co., New York, t 
to his popularity among newspaper. whom next stood Nathan Bros., wh« 

men, the Press Associations having imprint, ‘‘ Lotus Press,” stands f 
voted for him almost in a body, not- artistic and tasteful typography. A 
withstanding the alleged fact that Col. present Mr. De Vinne’s votes aggr: 
Herbert cannot set type sufficiently gate only 260 and his place is sixth « 


well to be able to earn his living at the list. His name is widely know: 
the ‘‘case,” should the necessity ever as a printer, and asa student and a1 
arise. authority upon all that pertains t 
Mr. Louis H. Orr, of Bartlett & Co., printing. As an authority on typo; 
of New York, is well known among raphy his position is admittedly tl 
printers. He now has 2,623 votes most eminent of any American sin 
and stands second on the list. Franklin, and without doubt Mr. D 
Mr. Henry O. Shepard, of Chicago, Vinne knows much more about printir 
who has now 2,149 votes, is the pub- than Franklin ever did. All this, how 
lisher of the /nland Printer, also of ever, has very little to do with the cas 
Chicago. He entered the contest late, in hand, for the man who is to be pr 
but his friends are numerous, and to- nounced Printer Laureate will not | 
day his vote is third, and it is asserted the best-informed man about printin 
that he is likely to beat Col. Herbert He will simply be the man who i 
before the contest closes. A host of this voting contest gets more vot: 
men who believe that the laureateship than any other. 
among printers should be awarded to Mr. Paul Nathan of Nathan Brot! 
a printer have been appealed toon Mr. ers, who now has 487 votes, is w: 
Shepard’s behalf. known to the readers of PRINTERS’ 
Mr. William Johnston, who holds Ink. Nathan Brothers’ efforts in b: 
fourth place in the canvass, has 713 half of advertisers have given univers: 
votes to his credit and is the well- satisfaction while building up a goo 
business for themselves. 
Aside from those already mentioned 
the following persons have receive: 


*A man or boy, conducting a one-man 
printing office, doing all the work himself, is 
entitled to vote. 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


MR. WILLIAM JOHNSTON (PRINTERS INK JONSON—TRADE-MARK NAME), CANDI- 


DATE FOR THE SUFFRAGES OF 
PRINTER LAUREATE AND THE 
THE ELECTION CONFERS. 


the number of votes set 
names : 
J. F. Eaxhart, Cincinn: 
ndrew McNally, Chicago. 
Thomas MacKellar, P hilade “Ip hia. . 
H. T. Rockwell, Boston 
W. H. Woodward, St. Louis 
Scattering votes (172). Total 
registered (9,860). 
The total vote registered now num- 


53 


vote 


AMERICAN 
SIXTEEN-HUNDRED-DOLLAR 


beside their 


FOR THEI 


PR 


PLACE OF 
E WHICH 


PRINTEKS 


bers 9,860, a figure that is likely to be 
greatly this month, the ex 
pectation being that ten thousand votes 
will have been registered before the 
end of the contest. A large number 
of votes are expected during the last 
from who have withheld 
them until they could do so no longer 
with safety. A number of votes are 


now’being verified and will be added 


swelled 


days those 
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PUBLISHERS OF PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York : 


| wish my vote for the Printers’ Laureateship to be recorded in favor 


William Johnston, Manager of Printers’ Ink Press (Printers Ink Jonson), 1 
Spruce Street, New York. 
Kindly forward to Mr. Pasko. 


Signature 





Firm Name. 


City 


Siate 








PUBLISHERS OF PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York : 

I wish my vote for the Printers’ Laureateship to be recorded in favor « 
William Johnston, Manager of Printers’ Ink Press (Printers Ink Jonson), | 
Spruce Street, New York 

Kindly forward to Mr. Pasko. 


Signature 
Firm Name_______ 
Citr_ 


State 


PUBLISHERS OF PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York : 

I wish my vote for the-Printers’ Laureateship to be recorded in favor « 
William Johnston, Manager of Printers’ Ink Press (Printers Ink Jonson), 1 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Kindly forward to Mr, Pasko. 


Signature 
Firm Name 
City__ 


Stal. 


A paid-in-advance subscription to PRINTERS’ INK for one year (subscription price five dollar 
will be given to any man or boy who will obtain and send in six votes for William Johnston in th 
Printer Laureate contest. The votes should be copies of those printed on this page 
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the grand total before the competi- 
mn closes. 

Che award in this competition inakes 
short account of the 


prooriate a 
and Manufacturing 


umpbell Press 
»..’s product. 
Many years ago, when printerdom 
nfortably settled to the use of the ** Isaac 
ams,” the Stop-Cylinder and the Drum, 

i men had become accustomed to the ex- 
ing state of things, Andrew Campbell 

se upon the horizon. By two innovations 
the introduction of the Two-Revolution 
ess and the use of Hard Packing—he com- 
etely revolutionized the art of printing. 
reconceived ideas as to the limitations of 

ality and quantity of output were brushed 
i +. old-time practices gave place to new, 
Campbell doctrines of Two-Revolution 
d Hard Packing became universally accept 
throughout America, the first cost of 
rinting rapidly declined, and in a little 
ile printers found themsel ves in the enjoy- 
ent of a larger and more profitable business 
ever before. With the simplification 
bo ke ning of the process of printing had 
> greatly reduced cost of production, and 
pon this a largely increased volume of busi- 
ss naturally followed 

After the art adjusted itself to the 
type of press, and hard packing went into 

neral use upon the Stop-C Sylinder and the 
Drum, the field of each machine be 
learly defined 

That of the Two-Revolution was much the 
irger, for it comprised most of what may be 
termed general commerciai work. The ca 
pacity of this machine was far greater than 
that of the Stop-Cylinder, and its clean de- 
livery, convenience, and the small amount of 

wer whi h it required, all combined to 

ve it a well deserved popularity. It be 
ame, despite many defects, the greatest 

earner of the printing office, and as such has 
ntinued till the present time. 

The Stop-Cylinder, however, while unable 

compete with the ‘two-Revolution i in point 

{ quantity, yet retained its Supremacy in 

int of quality of product. Upon the finer 
grades of illus aan work, where an absolute 
egister of the overlay with the form is re 

uired; or in color work, where perfect reg 
ster of the sheet is necessary; or in obtain 
ng the best results of inking, which an un- 
yielding impression alone can give, the 
Stop-Cylinder was—as it remained until the 
udvent of the “‘ Century ’—without a rival. 
In other respects, also, has this press been 
superior to the Two-Revolution. Plates and 
type when used upon it do not suffer severe 
wear, nor are the page edges battered by 

arginal gutterings of the cylinder, or 

unded off by the slipping of the cylinder 
ipon its bearers—features of great value, 
particularly to those who own valuable 
plates, 

The Drum Cylinder, by reason of its sim- 
pl city, its durability and its low cost, was 
long a favorite for many kinds of ordigly 
we rk, but its ungainly proportions and its 
ack of speed at length caused its disuse, and 
it now is seldom seen in city offices. 

Since the day of Campbell many improve- 
nents hav been made upon the T'wo-Revo- 
ition press, but all such were directed 

ward increased speed, or the conveniences, 

d not until the invention of the devices of 
the “Century ” was the slightest attempt 
made to embody in the Two Revelation ma- 
chine the advantages possessed by the Stop- 
Cylinder; nor, in fact, were any radical 


was 


than 


nd 


new 


ame 
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features added with a view to the improve- 
ment of its printing powers. 

n undertaking the *‘ Century ”’ the Camp- 
bell Company set themselves a difficult task. 
From the outset they were determined that 
the new machine should embody alli that was 
best in the most modern Two-Revolution and 
St yp-Cylinder presses, with none of ‘ae 
limitations and defects, and sh« vuld greatly 
excel both in the quantity and quality of its 
products, Patiently ] with perseverance 
they ap P lied the mselves to the study of exist- 
the machines which were 

them. Point by point 
latter and gradually as- 
fie!d at large whatever of 
there was in it, and to this, 
the more recent require 
they added many original 
devices. s a result they have in the 
*Century”’’ not simply a press, but a ma- 
chine, in the highest mear of the word—a 
saver of labor, a reducer of time, a multiplier 
and an improver of product 

The Pony press which the 
laureate will is worth 
$1,600 and will print a sheet 22 by 28 
weighs 8,309 pounds. It 

distinctive of the 
an ac- 
fortunate 


anc 


ing conditions an 
employed to satisfy 
hey dissected the 
similated from the 
mechanical value 

in order to meet 

ments of the time, 


ing 


printer 
secure about 
Boxed, it 


has all the merits 


Campbell presses and will be 


quisition to printer 
enough to obtain it. 

Inasmuch as this prize 
awarded te the printer who gets the 
most votes, on the same odudiatn that 
canes are awarded to the most popular 
business man or watches to the most 
beautiful young lady at a church fair, 
PRINTERS’ INK is of the opinion that 
the recipient should be Mr. William 
Johnston, the foreman of Printers’ 
Ink Press, and for these reasons : 

Mr. Johnston is a good printer. 

His work is widely known because 
he has been from the beginning en- 
titled to all the praise bestowed upon 
PRINTERS’ INK, the Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising, a 
paper that in_the eight years of its ex- 
istence has fad more imitators than 
any other publication that has ever ap- 
peared. 

Mr. Johnston has still another claim 
upon the employing printers of Amer- 
ica. He is the original Printers Ink 
Jonson, and under that trade-mark has 
benefited his brother employing print- 
ers in every State and Territory by 
reducing the cost of printing and fine 
job inks more than one-half within the 
last five years. 

No other printer anywhere is per- 
sonally known to so many people as 
Printers Ink Jonson is. 

There is no better practical printer 
anywhere than this same William 
Johnston. 

Mr. William Johnston is still a young 
man. He is probably the most skillful 


any 


is to be 
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PUBLISHERS OF PRINTERS’ INK, No. to Spruce St., New York : 

| wish my vote for the Printers’ Laureateship to be recorded in favor 
William Johnston, Manager of Printers’ Ink Press (Printers Ink Jonson), 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Kindly forward to Mr. Pasko. 


Signature_ 


Firm Name. 


Slate 





PUBLISHERS OF PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York : 

I wish my vote for the Printers’ Laureateship to be recorded in favor « 
William Johnston, Manager of Printers’ Ink Press (Printers Ink Jonson), 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Kindly forward to Mr. Pasko. 


Signature__ 


Firm Name 





State 


PUBLISHERS OF PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce St., New York : 


I wish my vote for the Printers’ Laureateship to be recorded in favor of 
William Johnston, Manager of Printers’ Ink Press (Printers Ink Jonson), 
Spruce Street, New York. 

Kindly forward to Mr. Pasko. 





Signature 


Firm Name 





City 





Stale 


A paid-in-ad vance subscription to Paixters’ INK for one year (oubocetption price five dollars) 
will be given to any man or boy who will obtain and send in six votes for be ~x FORRES in 
Printer La test. The votes should be copies of those printed on t 
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»mpositor of displayed advertisements 
iat can be named. 

A final reason why Mr. Johnston's 
riends should remember him now has 

een already hinted at. In August 
ist Mr. Johnston was visited by a 
wre affliction. He came to his office 
ne day well and strong. During the 
iy a pain in his left foot caused him to 
eturn to his home earlier than usual. 
Next day the pain was worse. The 
octor suggested rheumatism, gout and 
ther things. The foot grew worse 
nstead of better. One day it was de- 
ided that he must go to the hospital 
wr better care. Next day he learned 

that a peculiar, an unusual disease had 
iffected the bone and he must lose the 
foot or life would be forfeited. And 
so hale, hearty, bluff, square Printers 
Ink Jonson consented to the amputa- 
tion and it was successfully performed. 
Modern science supplies a pretty fair 
ubstitute for a foot and Mr. Johnston 
is so far recovered as to be fitted with 
an artificial foot, one of the best sort 
to be had, and is now in a fair way to 
recover. With the new year he re- 
sumes his work as foreman of the 
Printers’ Ink Press, which through all 
his hours of trial and of pain had ever 
his constant daily thought and care. 

Every man who has a printing office 
knows of Johnston. Every man who 
sets advertisements knows of John- 
ston’s ability with types. Every man 
who ever made a newspaper knows the 
success Johnston has made of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. 

Twenty-five thousand printers who 
have bought inks of Printers Ink Jon- 
son (his trade-mark name) know that 
he has saved them many dollars yearly. 

Now, Mr. William Johnston is just 
as much entitled to be called the 
Printer Laureate of America as any 
man living, except Theodore L. De 
Vinne, and in this particular contest 
Mr. De Vinne has no chance. Mr. 
Johnston wants to own that Pony 
Century Press, and when he is well 
enough to resume full charge of his 
work again, which he hopes will be 
the first of March, if not sooner,Mhe 
sight of that press in his printing 
office will do something hourly and 
daily towerd bringing back to his hon- 
est face the feeling of pride in his 
profession, and his well-earned position 
in it, that the hard experience of the 
last part of 1896 has done so much to 
drive away. 

PrinTeRS’ INK asks every reader 


who is an employing printer or an em- 
ploying lithographer, or the publisher 
of a newspaper, to sign one of the votes 
printed on another page and send it to 
PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce Street, 
New York, 

A paid-in-advance subscription for 
PRINTERS’ INK for one year will be 
given to any boy or man who will ob- 
tain and send in six (6) votes for Mr. 
William Johnston. 

Duplicates of the printed vote may 
be written with a pen or pencil and 
may be signed by any employing print- 
er, or employing lithographer, any 
publisher or any man or boy who runs 
a little job office. Each member of a 
firm may sign, not exceeding three. 
Every publisherof a newspaper, whether 
large or small or amateur, is also en- 
titied to vote and each member of a firm 
of publishers (not exceeding three) may 
vote separately. No vote of an em- 
ployee, no matter how high his position, 
counts in this competition; only votes 
of the employer himself affect the result. 

Great care is taken by the Campbell 
Company to verify all votes and see 
that no one votes twice.* When a vote 
is received, if it be that of a publisher, 
it is checked in a copy of the American 
Newspaper Directory; if of a com- 
mercial printer or lithographer, it is 
checked in a directory of printing and 
allied trades. If the name is not 
found in these compilations, an effort 
is made by the committee to ver- 
ifyit. Ifthis proves unsuccessful, it is 
returned either to the voter or to the 
person who is ‘‘ managing ”’ the candi- 
date’s canvass, with a request for veri- 
fication. Voters can save the company 
considerable frouble, and at the same 
time make certain that their votes will 
count, by using their letter-heads or 
noteheads to record their vote, thus 
dissipating any doubt that may arise. 

In conclusion, it is well for those 
who wish to vote for Mr. Johnston to 
remember that the time in which to 
do so is limited—hardly more than 
three weeks. No votes which arrive 
later than February 1st will be cred- 
ited. The necessity for acting at once 
is, therefore, made apparent. Send in 
your votes at once, and let Johnston 
not only win the press, but win it by 
a majority of all votes cast! Let it 
be a landslide ! 


* Although no one may vote twice, eve 


one may change his vote by indorsing on it 
the words, “ I have reconsidered my decision 
and Mr. Johnston is my final choice,” 
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SIMPLICITY IN ADVERTISING, 


By Henry Romaine. 

Some books are very tiresome. They 
are chiefly those in which the author 
has indulged in ‘‘ verbal display” and 
erudition. They are written to let 
you see how much he knows, but not 
to communicate any information. Many 
of these writers beiieve that the power 
to manipulate ponderous words and 
sentences is literary skill. It isn’t. He 
is the most skillful juggler of words 
who can present, briefly and vividly, 
in plain language, a statement that is 
understood as soon as read—not by a 
few, but by the million. There is 
often a wide difference of opinion be- 
tween an author and the reading public 
as to the value of the former’s works, 
and this he generally finds out when 
settling with his publishers or his pub- 
lishers settle with him. 

Advertisements are often like books. 
They are written to please the writer, 
and to show how much he knows. 
They don’t tell you anything, but they 
do often make you exceedingly tired. 
Their language and their well balanced 
and beautifully rounded sentences have 
a sonorous, but very empty ring, and 


they generally ‘‘ waste their sweetness 
ys ) 


on the desert air.” A few plain, bold, 
simple words, straight to the point, 
and your fine-sounding story is instant- 
ly retired to the background! Clean- 
cut, common sense statements, telling 
some facts, are what up-to-date adver- 
tisement readers want in preference to 
flowers of rhetoric or evidences of 
learning. You can show your business 
cleverness best by telling the public 
what it wants to know in the quickest 
and plainest way. It isn’t a bit curious 
about your literary accomplishments or 
your fund of general knowledge. 

Heaven preserve us from technical 
advertisements—the kind that send us 
to the dictionary haif a dozen times 
during their perusal! Why are they 
ever written, and are they ever read? 
The man who would use words that 
are not likely to be understood by 
some of his readers has no business 
writing advertisements. He had bet- 
ter be editing the ‘‘puzzle” column of 
an English weekly. 

I don’t think a rigidly dignified 
style of writing is over-popular, except 
with those who practice it. You needn't 
be too serious, either. Keep your fu- 
neral face and feelings out of your ad- 
vertising. Somebody has truthfclly 
said that ‘‘gravity is no more an evi- 
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dence of wisdom than a paper collar 
of a shirt.” He was right. You ca 
be genial, bright, entertaining, 
tractive, without making a clown 
yourself. There is no more reas 
for being austere than there is for b: 
ing comical. If a man writes natur 
ally, without any attempt at so-calle 
‘‘fine language,” he is almost certai 
to use simple words and phrases th 
leave no doubt as to their meanin 
are readily understood by everybody 
and sell goods quicker than the be: 
literary bouquet that was ever penn 
by mortal hand. Stick to simplicit, 
in your advertising talks and you’ 
stick nearer to success. 


ace 
ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 
Suppose you just bought goods fo1 
feminine holiday purchases, and yo 
have in your mind’s eye the : 
posite woman” that they constitute 
The goods are yours—nobody else’s 
you thought she would buy them from 
you when you ordered them, so just 
tell her the reasons—just why you got 
them first—how much you like them 
how much you think she will like 
them when she sees them—then tel 
her where she can see them; and afte: 
that don’t think you can’t write an ad, 
for your ad is finished. While it may 
“Tot have many frills on it, it will most 
likely be a good ad, if you were as 
much in earnest when you bought the 
goods as when you were telling about 
them. You don’t have to use any 
more flowery language when you ar¢ 
writing to her than when you are en 
thusiastically praising your wares to 
her over your counters. You feel at 
home there, of course. She under- 
stands every-day English just as well 
and perhaps a little bit better than the 
other kind. By and by your ads will 
havea style of theirown—your style 
and it will be better for your business 
than if you copied somebody else’s 
mannerisms; for when you copy, you 
copy mistakes and all.—Aeystone. 


r. er 
TO ANY NN 


sc ‘ 
com 


[AN 
—OR BOY. 

A paid-in-advance subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK for one year (subscrip- 
tion price, five dollars) will be given 
to any man or boy who will obtain and 
send in six votes for William John- 
ston in the Printer Laureate contest. 
The votes should be copies of those 
printed on pagés 6 and 8 of this issue 
of PRINTERS’ INK, 
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A FLY-BLOWN TRUTH. 


A story used to be told, a generation 
or two ago, of a farmer who had some 
early corn, and as the day was lowery 
and work among the crops not advis- 
able, he decided to send his hired man 
to the village to market the roasting 
ears. A bag was filled and to the 
village went the man. Night came, 
and with it the man bringing the bag 
of corn as full as in the morning. 

‘Why didn’t you sell the corn?” 
asked the farmer. ‘‘ What did you 
do?”’ 

**T stood by the post-office all day,’ 
said the man, ‘‘and not a soul said 
corn to me. One feller did ask me 
what I had inthat bag, and I told him 
it was none of his darned business.” 

A very good and deserving publica- 
tion is issued in New York, well and 
favorably known to many by its pretty 
pictures and crisp name— 7ruth. 

Truth has an advertising manager 
who is something like the farmer's 
hired man. He buys pages in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK to exploit before advertisers 
the value of 77ruth. This is his latest 
effort. 


PlofPhoP lof litle} lof*afPlelofei*/ 
TRUTHS 
PUNKY AD-WRITER 


Punk is that dry stuff that fires 
> greg and Chinese -crackers every 
4th July. The other 364 days of the 
year it lays in chests and thinks. Punk 
is said to be made of rotten things. 


The Century Dectioware pedva.”) 





(Se and ¢ 


This is the sixth page “ Printers’ Ink”’ 
has published about “TRUTH.” 

We've yet to receive our first reply. 

“TRUTH’S” all right, and of course 
“ Printers’ Ink” is. 

It’s our punky ad-writer — perhaps. 

Merrie Christmas. 


50 CENTS 
A LINE. 


JRUTH 


203 Broadway. 











To cause this matter to appear in 
PRINTERS’ INK the proprietor of 77u¢h 
paid one hundred dollars. It is this 
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kind of fool advertising that causes so 
many people to think that advertising 
is unprofitable. 

T7ruth's manager might have supple 
mented his definition about as follows 
Punky is a midget, an infinitesimal spex 

men of a black fly. 


Then he might have added 
** Truth’s adwriter is not a punky ; he 
hasn’t the necessary zip and sting, but 
he may have flies on him. Many a 
man is dead who is still unburied.” 


THE BEGINNING OF THE DEPART- 
ME\/T STORE, 


Just how the department store began, 
and when it became an active factor in 
business, will probably never be accu- 


rately stated. The accepted theory of 
the starting of these great businesses 
(which now number in the United 
States nearly one thousand distinctly 
important houses) is that they sprang 
from the rivalry of important stores in 
cities which sold for the most part 
dry goods or notions or similar staple 
commodities, Profits by competition 
on standard goods decreased, and the 
merchant, looking for new opportu- 
nities and larger fields, cast about him 
for means whereby he might enlarge 
his sales. Growth along the estab- 
lished lines seemed impracticable, and 
the more progressive stores began to 
reach out for other lines of trade in 
which the opportunities for profit 
seemed greater. 

The enlarging process went on grad- 
ually at first, for there was great oppo- 
sition to it, not all inspired by the 
shops whose businesses these 
innovations were cutting. The pub- 
lic viewed sucha radical step with dis- 
trust. Conservative Philadelphia news- 
papers severely criticised a dry goods 
store in that city for going beyond its 
proper province in offering for sale a 
stock of umbrellas, parasols and canes, 
and quite a gale of criticism was stirred 
up over the matter, dying away in 
puffs of protest from the pulpits and 
plaintive epistles in the public prints. 
Meantime the stores continued to ex- 
pand. Soon all of them had half a 
dozen distinct lines of stock and were 
reaching out eagerly for others offer- 
ing golden opportunities. The de- 
partment store was a fact, and between 
it and the shops whose specialties it 
had adopted for its own was declared 
the war that has been waging and 
increasing ever since. — Scribner's Mag- 
azine for January, 
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HistorY OF THE OREGONIAN 


OREGONIAN BUILDING IN 1853. 
5 


The 
History of 


The 
Growth of 


THE | aces iti = 
OREGONIAN, 


Is the history of the growth of the 
field it covers. 





ITS FIELD 


“Ss Population 
PORTLAND (Orricuww) + - 81,342 E, G. JONES, 
PORTLAND’S SUBURBS . 17,800 IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING, 
STATE, Oursive or Pontian 
(ar 


prox.) ». « + 275.0 —_ 
‘ a +e 
WASHINGTON + « « « 375,000 


MANO... . « + 100,000 
WESYERN MONTANA . 90,000 
BRITISH COLUMBIA . . 100,00 


The S.C.Beckwith Special Agency, 
Sole Eastern Agents, 


Tribune Building, The Rookery, 
1,039,142 New York. Chicago. 
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YOU LOSE IF YOU DON’T USE FARM NEWS, 
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FARM NEWS. 


It’s the kind of a paper 
that helps the farmer and 
that the farmer likes. The 
farmer’s whole family likes 
it—in fact, it’s just the 
same as a member of the 
family. That’s why it 
pays advertisers. It is 
carrying regularly the ads 
of some of the best, the 
shrewdest, the most care- 
ful advertisers in America. 
Does that mean anything? 


THE HOSTERMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD. OHIO. 


1227 American Tract Society Bidg., 150 Hampshire Building, 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO, ILL. 


: 
: 
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AMERICAN wassxces ] 
AIGRICULTURIST 


OF NEW YORK. 





(EASTERN EDITION.) 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








(WESTERN EDITION) . 
_OF CHICAGO, TLL. __ 


THIS GREAT WEEKLY ..... 


Covers the entire country and with it advertisers are able to 
reach any particular section they desire, 


The Total Circulatiom is 


165,000 Each Week, * 


= American Agriculturist, 72,000; 
DIVIDED AS FOLLOWS, -—— New England Homestead, 36,000; 
“4 a a Judd Farmer, 59,0v0. 


Rates are no higher eon yorvould expect to pay for a medium like 
this and results are sure. Your interests are unprotected if you 


are not using one or more editions of this combination. 


Orange Judd Company, 


Marquette Building. 27 Worthington Street. 


NEW YORK, 


52 Lafayette Place. 
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TO REACH TEXAS 


use the 


HOUSTON 
POST 


Q. Where is Houston? 

A. In Southern Texas, with thirteen railroads centering there, 
making it the natural distributing point for all South, East and 
West Texas. 

Q. What paper in South Texas has the largest circulation ? 

A. The Houston Post. 

Q. Do advertisers generally know these facts ? 

A. Local advertisers know the Post brings better results than 
any Texas paper, and their patronage shows it. The Post car- 
ries more “ want ads,” etc., where direct results are obtainable, 
than any two Texas papers. The Post carries more foreign ads 
than any other Texas paper. 

The Post is represented by The S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency, No. 48 Tribune Building, New York, and 469 The 
Rookery, Chicago, and a card will bring Mr. Beckwith, proofs 
and all, to your office. 
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Bogus 
Affidavits —= 


by employees of a newspaper, 
claiming certain circulation, in 
these days only arouse suspi- 
cion. That’s right. Advertisers 
know how to spot such dodgers. 

. Everybody remembers the 
lively circulation war at Mil- 
waukee last year, when THE 


MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


through the aid of Uncle Sam, 
caught one such dodger padding 
its circulation after having stolen 
THE JOURNAL'S subscription 
lists. That's history. 

. THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
is Wisconsin’s leading newspaper. 
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A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 


/Tribune Building, 
New York —aait 
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A Christmas Gift 


To a live advertiser could not do half so much 
good as constant and careful attention to 
his business during the year. 


The Chicago 
Dispatch By JosePH R. DuNLop, 


Gives the greatest service for the least 
money, and gives conscientious attention to 
all business intrusted to it. 


Over 150,000 Copies Daily 


Is its circulation, over double that of all other 
afternoon papers of Chicago combined (save 
one). Its circulation in cities and towns 
outside of Chicago has increased from 5,000 
to over 40,000 in go days. 


co 


HOME OFFICE, 
115-117 Fifth Avenue, 
EASTERN OFFICE, CHICAGO. 
517 Temple Court, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE BROOKLYN 


DAILY 
EAGLE 


IS PRE-EMINENTLY 
THE GREAT 
LOCAL PAPER 

OF THE 


GREATER NEW YORK 
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A Christmas Gift 


To a live advertiser could not do half so much 
good as constant and careful attention to 
his business during the year. 


The Chicago 
Dispatch By JosepH R. DuNLop, 


Gives the greatest service for the least 
money, and gives conscientious attention to 
all business intrusted to it. 


Over 150,000 Copies Daily 


Is its circulation, over double that of all other 
afternoon papers of Chicago combined (save 
one). Its circulation in cities and towns 
outside of Chicago has increased from 5,000 
to over 40,000 in 90 days. 


co 


HOME OFFICE, 
115-117 Fifth Avenue, 
EASTERN OFFICE, CHICAGO. 


517 Temple Court, 
NEW YORK. 
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THE BROOKLYN 


DAILY 
EAGLE 


IS PRE-EMINENTLY 
THE GREAT 
LOCAL PAPER 

OF THE 


GREATER NEW YORK 
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TO ADVERTISE TEXAS. 
By a Houston Man. 

A well-known newspaper man of 
Texas once stated that he believed 
that Texas was the most misunder- 
stood State in the Union from a news- 
paper standpoint. He intended par- 
ticularly to refer, not only to the ad 
men for the great companies which 
place advertising for ‘* foreign busi- 
ness,’’ but to the lack of appreciation 
of the Eastern newspaper men to the 
excellence and quality of the three 
leading daily newspapers published in 
the Lone Star State. 

Years ago, Houston and Galveston 
were practically the only ‘‘cities” in 
Texas, and the magnitude of the word 


2t 


made any pretensions whatever to be- 
ing a newspaper. Various efforts 
were made to start 4 second Texas 
daily (for the Galveston News was 
clearly first) at Houston between the 
early seventies until 1885, and in that 
fiiteen years’ struggle to regain the 
prestige of Houston as a newspaper field 
actual cash was lost certainly amount- 
ing to over $250,000; but it seemed 
to avail naught, as the Galveston Mews 
undoubtedly held its sway except, per- 
haps, for a single year, when the old 
Houston ost, under what is known as 
the Hardenbrook management, took 
direct issue with it at a loss to the 
Post of $100,000 in thirteen months, 
at the end of which time the sheriff re- 
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‘‘city” meant something like 10,000 
or 12,000 inhabitants. In those days 
there was always a paper at Galveston 
and another at Houston, and until 
well after the war the Houston paper 
was considered the stronger both in 
reputation and wealth. In fact, the 
old Houston 7Zelegraph is even yet 
spoken of with deep affection, os 
very often propositions for advertisthg 
from some said to be wide-awake busi- 
ness houses and agencies are received 
to this day, though the paper finally 
suspended in the early seventies. 

The suspension of the 7edgraph left 
the Galveston Mews without a rival in 
the State, for there was no other paper 
published in Texas at that t me which 


a 


tired it from the field, its capital being 
exhausted. 

In the meantime other towns in the 
State had been growing up to be 
‘‘cities.” At Dallas there was a Dal- 
las Herald, at Fort Worth a Fort 
Worth Gazelle, at Waco the Day, at 
Austin the Statesman, at San Antonio 
the Express, were all publishing good 
papers and were apparently prosper- 
ous, all scrapping with each other in 
the most approved journalistic style. 
There was no longer ‘‘one”’ paper in 
Texas; there were eight, all pretty 
good papers, fairly well patronized and 
all sucking the life-blood of the circu- 
lation from the ‘‘ old lady by the sea,” 

The Mews was among the first to 
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realize that its prestige and patronage 
were in danger, and executed a beld 
flank movement by establishing its 
twin sister at Dallas. ‘lhe venture 
seemed a success from the start, ana it 
speedily absorbed the Herald, which 
left as possibly its only actual rival in 
merit and money the Fort Worth Ga- 
selle. The present Houston /ost had 
been established meanwhile, but it had 
no capital and was content to rock 
along in about the same category as 
the Austin Statesman, Waco Day and 
San Antonio £.xpress, merely looking 
after its local field and not paying 
much attention to the State. The two 
Newses and the Gazette set a pace which 
at that time was too rapid for any of 
the oth:r papers to follow, unless it 
were the San Antonio Express; but 
that paper, being without competition 
in its particular field, was very con- 
servative and devoted its time to mak- 
ing money, and to-day there can be 
no question that for solidity and divi 
dend-earning capacity the San Antonio 
Express \eads all other Texas papers. 
The amount of its receipts is not so 
large, but its expenses are kept down, 
and it is a good, solid, substantial, 
dividend-earning property, and will 


probably proceed along the even tenor 
of its way for all time to come. 
About 1890 the newspaper kaleido- 


scope began to turn and it was found 
that the Waco Day and Austin Séaies- 
man had dropped far behind. The 
two Mewses were still well to the front, 
but the Houston Post had crept up un- 
til it was equal to, if not superior to, 
the Fort Worth Gazetie; and a bitter 
fight was on between the Dallas Vews 
and the Fort Worth Gazette in North 
Texas and the Houston Pos¢ and Gal- 
veston News in South Texas, only in 
South Texas the Galveston Vews did 
not seem to realize that it had compe- 
tition, though it apparently was slow] 

awaking to the fact. The Fort Worth 
Gazette and Dallas News were pub- 
lished thirty miles apart, and the fight 
there became bitter for the reason that 
both papers had exclusive territory, 
owing to the geographical location ; 
yet there was an intermediate territory 
well worth the battle royal which was 
in progress. There was great busi- 
ness rivalry between those two cities, 
and each town accorded their respect- 
ive newspaper champion a strong sup- 
port. Gradually Fort Worth as a city 
was passed by Dallas, and slowly but 
surely the Gasetée went down further 
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and further until finally last year 

suspended altogether, and the cit 
practically acknowledged the supre: 
acy of Dallas, both as a business a 
newspaper center. 

Shortly before the final suspensio 
in Fort Worth, the Waco Day went 
the wall, owing to the battle of th 
two North Texas cities, in whose terr 
tory it was. The Austin Statesma 
got to a certain point and stayed ther: 
it being cut off from North Teas | 
the Dallas News and Fort Worth G. 
sette, \\est Texas by the San Antoni 
Express, Southern and Eastern Texa 
by the Houston Post and Galvest« 
News. 

In Soush Texas a most interestin 
contest was yoing on. Galveston an 
Houston were fifty miles apart. Ga 
veston had the Gulf of Mexico on on 
side and a barren prairie on the other 
All railroads centered in Houston 
The Galveston ews was in the legiti 
mete territory of the Houston /’os¢._ [1 
order to get out into the State on th: 
same trains as the Houston /’es¢ it wa 
obliged to establish a special train 
service. ‘I his special train was boasted 
as an unheard-of piece of enterprise, 
but a railroad investigation was th: 
means of the contract becoming pub 
lic property, and it was ascertained 
as a fact that the Mews only paid $500 
per month, or $16.66 2-3 per day for 
the 50-mile run to Houston. The 
train is now a regular passenger and 
mail train, but the Vews probably pays 
the same, as, indeed, it would be com 
pelled to pay several times the amount 
if it were called upon. The schedule 
of this train was two hours. 

‘The Houston Post had grown strong- 
er and stronger, and in ’go put in a 
perfecting press, which enabled it to 
set type long after the Galveston Vews 
had gone to press and was running its 
train to Houston. This enabled it to 
get in the very latest news and to score 
beat after beat, and the prestige of the 
Galveston paper was slowly giving 
way before the active and energetic 
work of its more modern competitor, 
which never lost a point to gain a sub- 
scriber. 

The real turning point in South 
Texas came, however, in ‘92, about 
the time when the linotype was first 
placed on the market. The Houston 
Post immediately saw the possibilities 
that machine-set type economies would 
give it, and procured what was the 
first plant of linotypes set up west 
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of the Mississippi River. The instal- 
ition of the plant enabled the Post 
to add what was equal to an expendi- 
ture of $25,000 per year in composi- 
tion. The paper was changed from 
six days per week to seven days; the 
ize was changed from six columns to 
ven, and then to eight columns, 
eight pages. The Sunday paper was 
changed from twelve pages to sixteen 
and twenty, and at once its circulation 
ind advertising began to increase. 
Che Galveston Vews did not seem to 
appreciate the change in the condition 
of affairs, and rocked along as if it 
had no competition—in fact, it jeered 
at the idea. All at once it seemed to 
wake up; it installed linotypes and 
partly changed its business meth- 
ods. But it was too late ; the Pest had 
got there, and is there yet. Where 
once it was impossible to find the 
Houston /’ost on railroad trains or 
news-stands, the opposite is now the 
fact, and now the Pos?’s sales on the 
railroad trains are practically double 
that of the Galveston Mews. 

All this time the circulation of the 
Galveston Mews was in considerable 


doubt, though it was rumored in sub- 
dued whispers that it was anywhere 


from 25,000 to 50,000 copies. The 
Post knew that such was impossible, 
and finally became convinced that it 
had the larger circulation. Post-office 
receipts and@ careful espionage of the 
express bundles told the story. 

The American Newspaper Directory 
about this time quoted the estimated 
circulation of the Galveston Mews 
as exceeding 4,000, and with this back- 
ing of his own judgment the manager 
of the Post boldly began to announce 
the circulation of the Pest, which was 
then 6,000 to 6,500, and, without 
apologizing for its apparent smallness, 
took the stand that it was the largest 
circulation in Texas, and claimed it 
was a pretty good circulation anyhow, 

He shrewdly conjectured that the 
Galveston Mews would not dare to 
make a reply, inasmuch as at most the 
Vews could not show over 6,500, and 
it could not afford to shatter its ‘‘ prgs- 
tige”’ of 20,000 to 50,000 by adffit- 
ting its real figures. The Post believed 
it that time the Mezws’ circulation to 
slightly e&eeed its own, and it was also 
sure that its figures would be exceeded 
by the Dallas News. Although neither 
the Galveston or Dallas paper paid 
iny attention to the announcement of 
the circulation of the Post, the object 
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of the Post was accomplished, for it 
had pricked the bubble of fictitious cir- 
culations, and from that day on no intel- 
ligent man who was up with the times 
could believe that it was possible for 
any Texas daily paper to have over, 
say, 9,000 or 10,000 circulation ; the 
Dallas News was probably issuing that 
number. 

In North Texas the failure of the 
Fort Worth Gazette has not been of 
great benefit to the Dallas Mews, be- 
cause by that timethe St. Louis papers, 
with their cheap editions, had become 
strongly established in that section, it 
being possible to get them there within 
24 hours from publication. The Dal- 
las Mews, however, has doubtless 
profited by its failure to some extent, 
and will reign supreme in North Texas 
until it loses its field through just such 
a policy as its Galveston sister, mainly 
by ignoring competition until it is too 
late, and it is not likely that that mis- 
take will be made a second time. 

In West Texas the San Antonio £2- 
press holds its field over an area con- 
siderably larger than the New England 
States. The trouble is, however, that 
there is more area than population, and 
that to the extreme points in that same 
area the Houston /’es¢ and Galveston 
News go with it on the same train. 

In South and Eastern Texas the 
Houston Post and Galveston Mews 
have practically the same field, and 
they occupy every inch of it. The 
Galveston paper is handicapped by its 
Dallas sister, as its territory toward the 
north is limited, while the Post has no 
such limit. 

The /ost has the circulation beyond 
question, and in Texas the prestige of 
the News is eenfined to the adulation 
of old-time Texans to the Mews edi- 
torial columns.. The masses are against 
it. 

The News is also an aggressive anti- 
administration paper politically, and 
the greater part of its circulation prob- 
ably comes from politicians. Pub- 
lished in a State where the Democratic 
majority exceeded 200,000 for Bryan, 
both ends antagonized the Democratic 
party, and left to the Houston Post the 
exclusive privilege of being the sole 
exponent of that party which is so 
greatly in the majority. 

All these things count, and the re- 
sult is that during and since the elec- 
tion the sworn circulation of the Post 
is now exceeding 10,000 daily, exceed- 
ing 16,000 Sunday and exceeding 20,- 
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ooo semi-weekly, or, as the Dallas 
News would put it, exceeding 40,000 
semi-weekly, omitting the parenthesis 
of ‘‘in both parts.” 

And notwithstanding the decreased 
or rather lack of increased circulation 
of the Galveston News, that paper is 
still a most excellent specimen of jour- 
nalism. In fact, there are no such 
three papers as the Dallas .\ ews, Hous- 
ton /’estand Galveston \ ews published 
in any other cities in the United States 
of 250,000 population or less. It costs 
money to publish such papers, and 
money is expended ad Zé, almost re- 
gardless of receipts. The telegraph 
bills for specials alone would make an 
Eastern newspaper man who was not a 
Hearst open his eyes with horror. 
Houston and Dallas give ten pages 
every day, 24, 25 and 30 pages every 
Sunday, in towns neither of which ex. 
ceed 60,000 inhabitants. Think of it ; 
but then each paper has a surrounding 
territory, from which it derives possibly 
half its revenue. 

The papers are high-priced, pennies 
being unknown, and the result is that 
while ‘‘ everybody ” in Texas reads one 
of these three papers, everybody does 
not pay for it by a long shot. 

In the East, two or three readers to 
each paper printed is a fair average. 
In Texas, and especially South Texas, 
it is hardly too much to say that from 
15 to 20 people read each single copy 
that is printed. 

The Houston Post has recently 
moved into its new building; has a 
three-decker press capable of printing 
24,000 twenty-four page papers per 
hour. It claims the finest arranged 
and most complete newspaper plant in 
the entire South. It is out of debt, 
owes nothing to anybody, and every 
dollar that has been expended upon it 
represents a dollar that it has earned ; 
in this fact is the guarantee of its con- 
tinued success and solidity. 

It is wide-awake, progressive; never 
lets an opportunity slip, and believes 
in brains rather than money or pres- 
tige. It guarantees a greater circula- 
tion in South and East Texas than any 
other paper and its advertising rates 
are from 25 to 33 I-3 per cent lower. 

Its rates are never deviated from, 
and, indeed, are a sore point with its 
management, as the rates to-day with 
exceeding 10,000 circulation are pre- 
cisely the same as they were six years 
ago with 5,500 and 6,000. 

The moral of this is, if you want to 
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cover Texas thoroughly, so that prac- 
tically every reader in the State wi 

see the advertisement, use the Dalla 
News, Houston /oest, Galveston Nex 

and San Antonio /.xfress, both dailic 

and semi weeklies. If you desire t 

practically cover the State with but 
two papers, take the Dallas News and 
Houston foes, dailies. If the weekly 
circulation is desired, the Houston 
Semi-Weekly Post is by far the best 
as is the daily Houston Post for 
‘*Wants.’’ For one paper only, th« 
Dallas Vews, but the geographical sit- 
uation in Texas is so peculiar that it 
is folly to attempt to advertise a busi- 
ness in Texas with one paper. 


SHOP MOTTOES. 


—Every day is bargain day here. 

—There is eloquence in our prices. 

—The casual customer repeats his 
call. 

—A single dollar works wonders 
here. 

—Stylish goods at less than stylish 
prices. 

—Perhaps it is here—the thing you 
want most. 

—To satisfy ourselves we must first 
satisfy you. 

—It will be our fault if you don’t 
come again. 
~-—The more you deal here the more 
you will wish to. ‘ 

—Have you a want? Our shelves 
and counters will supply it. 

—We make the exchanging of goods 
as pleasant as the buying of them, 

—lIt is as desirable to get what you 
pay for as to pay for what you get. 

—You cannot buy without looking, 
but you are free to look without buy- 
ing. 

—The money question will be de- 
cided as soon as you examine our 
goods, 

—It is quite as important to know 
what you're getting as to know what 
you’re paying for it. 

napntcdidln cas 
TO ANY MAN 
—OR BOY 

A paid-in-advance subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK for one year (subscrip- 
tion price, five dollars) will be given 
to any man or boy who will obtain and 
send in six votes for William John- 
ston in the Printer Laureate contest. 
The votes should be copies of those 
printed on pages 6 and 8 of this issue 
of Painters’ Ink, 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING FINE CHINA AND 
GLASSWARE, 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. HIGGINS, OF 
HIGGINS & SEITER, NEW YORK. 


In fine china and cut glass there are 
only a few large dealers who do gen- 
eral advertising. Most of the manu- 
facturers and jobbers advertise in their 
trade papers, and in this regard they 
are as liberal advertisers as any one 
class of business men. 

One of the largest general advertis 
ers of china and glassware is the firm 
of Higgins & Seiter, New York City. 
Their advertising appears in the New 
York daily papers and in the high- 
class weekly and monthly publications. 
And, as this firm’s advertisements show 
considerable taste and skill, some ac- 
count of their use of printers’ ink 
may be of interest. 

When I called at the firm’s office 
recently I saw Mr. Higgins, who takes 
personal charge of all the advertising. 
He had just returned from his sum- 
mer vacation, and there was a lot of 
work on his desk awaiting his atten- 
tion. 

In reply to my suggestion, to have 
‘just a little talk,"” Mr. Higgins said 
with a smile: ‘‘ That’s all right ; but 
I suppose you would rather have an 
interview. I have read in PRINTERS’ 
INK those little ‘talks’ you speak 
of, and they are better than anything 
I can tell you.” 

‘*T am not so sure about that,” I re 
plied. 

‘*To be frank with you, I am only a 
beginner, taking lessons in aclvertis- 
ing.” 

‘** When did you begin advertising ?” 

‘* About nine years ago.”’ 

‘*T suppose you went slow at first ?”” 

‘*Yes ; we had to go slow. We be 
gan business in a modest way, and our 
advertising was modest—both in style 
and in expense."’ 

‘** But now you have two storgs here, 
and one in Newport; evidently your 
business, aside from your advertising, 
has ceased to be a modest one?’’ 

‘Well, our business has been stead- 
ily growing larger and larger. In‘Tace 
of the dull times in summer, our sales 
last month were more than during 
August 6f the previous year.” 

‘**Do you attribute any part of your 
increased business to your advertis- 
ing?” 

‘*Ves ; I have no doubt that our ad- 
vertising has been an important factor 
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in our success. Although brains and 
right business methods count the most 
in any business.” 

‘* Meantime, your advertising has in- 
creased, has it not ?”’ 

‘*It has increased, and has grown 
better, I hope.” 

‘*Who prepares 
ments ?”’ 

‘‘T have prepared most of them. 
At least, I have written them, and I 
have usually had my own ideas about 
how my advertisement should look. 
These have been carried out by the 
artist, who makes the illustrations and 
designs.” 

‘* What is your idea of the looks of 
an advertisement ?”’ 

**T believe that the style of the ad- 
vertisement should be suited to the 
style of the goods. For example: in 
our own business fine china and rich 
cut glass should be advertised accord- 
ingly—that is, in a first-class man- 
ner.” 

‘‘In other words, you believe that 
the quality of your advertising should 
correspond with the quality of your 
goods?” 

‘** That is, in part, my idea. Jf your 
advertising is first class, people will be 
more apt to think that the goods you 
sell are' also first class. Somehow, 
many people judge the quality of your 
goods by the quality of your advertise- 
ment. ‘Thus, we carry many expensive 
and elegant pieces of china and cut 
glass in our stock. In fact, in all of 
our advertisements we use the words, 
‘fine china and rich cut glass,’ Now, 
if your advertising is not in keeping 
with fine things, it will not attract 
people who only see the printed paper, 
and who da,not visit your store and 
see for themselves the rare and beauti- 
ful articles which you advertise.” 

‘* Then the main point is to do some 
thing more than to attract attention?” 

‘*In a general way, I should say 
that the main point is to make people 
believe that your advertisement is only 
a fair specimen of your goods; that 
your china and cut glass, for example, 
are even better than advertised.” 

‘* What is your idea about the use of 
illustrations ?” 

‘* As I have used pictures and artist- 
ic designs in all of my advertisements, 
you can imagine that I believe strongly 
in their value. Almost any advertise- 
ment is improved by a good illustra- 
tion in it. There is no doubt that an 
illustrated advertisement will be more 


your advertise- 
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apt to be read than the most striking 
head-lines. The reason is that a pict- 
ure catches the eye, and then the read- 
er’s attention is fixed on the rest of the 
advertisement.” 

** What about illustrations for china 
and cut glassware ads?” 

**T believe they help to sell a great 
many articles. They show the custom- 
er something that the things are like. 
An illustration will often tell more 
about a certain bit of china or glass- 
ware than a long description. It is 
not necessary to have a large picture ; 
usually a small cut will do just as well. 
It is important, however, that the cut 
should be well drawn and well printed. 














170 BELLEVUE AVE NEWPORT RI: 


One of the Higgins & Seiter designs. The 
center usual] tains the of a 
special 











Otherwise it may injure rather than 
help an advertisement.” 

**Do you confine your illustrations 
to the articles you sell ?” 

**Not entirely ; but, of course, we 
are somewhat limited in our selection 
of subjects. When we use a cut of 
any of our goods we try to give an 
exact reproduction. It does not pay 
to exaggerate in pictures any more 
than in words.” 

At this point Mr. Higgins showed 
to me a large scrap-book filled with 
his ads, running back several years. 
After looking them over I remarked : 

“*T notice that in most of your ad- 
vertisements you take some one or two 
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INK. 
articles and confine your advertising t 
them alone?” 

‘* Ves; I think it is best to take 1 
onethinkatatime. Too many artick 
in one advertisement spoil the gener: 
effect. The best way seems to be t 
illustrate one line of goods, or on 
article—show what it is like, give tl 
price, etc., except in daily paper 
where we often illustrate and price sev 
eral articles at once.”’ 

‘What mediums do you use?” 

“The New York daily papers, th: 
high-class weekly and monthly publi 
cations.” 

*“You do not use the popular publi- 
cations of large circulations ?” 

**No; I do not think this class of 
publications would prove profitable for 
our business. Their readers are not of 
the kind that buy fine china and ricl 
cut glass. The leading monthlies, 
such as Harper’s, Century and Scrib- 
ner’s, have brought us good returns, 
but the cheaper monthlies do not pay 
so well.” 

“* What other mediums do you use ?” 

‘““We have used the publications 
read by the women, for they usually 
have their ‘say’ in the selection of 
china and glassware. The Ladies’ 
Home Journal and publications of 
equal standing are paying mediums 
for us, and bring us many inquiries.” 

“’Which do you consider the most 
profitable—the magazines or the New 
York daily papers?” 

**I do not undertake to say; they 
are both profitable. It is not easy to 
trace the business that comes through 
the daily papers so closely as that 
through the weeklies and monthlies. 
Many people live in the vicinity of 
New York, and when they come to our 
stores we cannot ask them when or 
where they saw our advertisement. It 
is sometimes different when we adver- 
tise a certain line of goods or make a 
special ‘drive’ on a certain article. 
Then We can follow up orders and in- 
quiries. The New York papers and 
magazines have wonderfully wide cir- 
culations, and they bring us customers 
even from South America.” 

L. J. VANCE. 
vincent 

THE holiday season just closed was 
notable for the large number of special 
issues of newspapers and magazines, 
especially trade publications, that ap- 
peared. The spirit of Christmas found 
expression in many efforts in color that 
breathed more enthusiasm than art. 
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IN ST. LOUIS. 
Sr. Lous, Dec. 31, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
The Boston store, of this city, recently 
printed a very attractive ad. Thirty-two 
ne-inch price figures were arranged so as to 





HEAVY WOOL SOX. 
Men's extra 

quality heavy 

Wool Sox, worth 

35c; 2 yards good 

Table Oil Cloth; 

12 yards fine Silk 

Ruching, 

worth 60c; 

choice 


¢ 


CLOAK BARGAIN. 
One line Cloaks, 
good material, 

but not the latest 
fashionce’ course, 
misses’ extra 
quality Rubbers, 
7T5e and $1 


sample cor- 25¢ 


sets, choice 


CARPE! REMNANI 5. 


Big line Carpet 
Remnants in 
body Brussels, 
Tapestry and 
Velvet, worth up 
to 98c; 3 sets sfi- 
ver plated Table- 
spoons and 
Forks; 
choice 
form a complete checker- board. The price 
figures were white letters, engraved with 
black background, and the effect thus ob- 
tained made the checker-board stand out 
bold and clear. D. Crawford & Co, recently 
signed the biggest individual contract ever 
written in St. Louis. It was with the Re- 
public, and calls for something like 200,000 
ines, to be used during the year 1897. Craw- 
rd & Co. are the only dry goods mer hants 
bate that use a morning newspaper seven 
days in the week. C.F. K 
++ 
SPECIAL EDITIONS. 
189 Broadway 
New York, Dec. 2 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Acting on your invitation to answer the 
article on “* Special Editions,”’ ae in your 
paper from the Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat 
and Chronicle, 1 desire to say as follows: 
** Special Editions ”’ must be judged by the 
special features therein contained. The spe- 

ial edition of a good, honest paper will con- 
tain good, honest special features and will 
be a special advertising medium, neither 
perfunctory nor careless in get-up. The A. 
cial editions of a “fake sheet,”’ large or small, 
city or country, news, trade or class paper, 
will be a fit subject for the caustic critic on 
the Roche&ter Democrat and Chronicle. Of 
the former, extra copies will be bought, “a 
copy to keep as a souvenir, and a copy or two 
to send away,” while the latter will be 
“bulky, awkward, etc., and thrown 
quickly.” The “ Special Edition” i 
gitimate to-day as it was at its beginning, 
»srovided a legitimate publisher is responsible 
Feri it. Epwakrp J. Jere... 
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IN SACRAMENTO. 
SACRAMENTO, Dec, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Inclosed is from the 
Bee, of December 12. 


13, 1896. 


Sacramento foe 


The church is Epis 





A sermon 
on the right 
of property 
and labor} 


| St. PAUL’S CHURCH 


Sunday even-| 
ing, ~— 13th, 
7330 P. Gk 
- Rev. Chas. 
L. Miel. All 
men cordi- 
ally invited. 
Seats Free. 

















copalian, and a somewhat fashionabie one. 
I have no doubt that this ad will draw p:2o- 
ple to the church, and I do not see that it is 
objectionable. Yours, W. S. Eexs. 
oo - 
THE READING MATTER. 
New York, Dec. 29, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
A picture of a book, with the _advertise- 


DISPLAYS 








ment onthe paggs, makes the reading matter 
stand out prominently. Jas. Muans. 
- +) 
IT POSSESSES THE REQUISITE WIDTH. 
Toronto, Dec. 22, 1896. 
Editor of Prixters’ Inx: 

In the issue of the “ Little Schoolmas- 
ter’’ for November 11, page eleven, there 
is an ad by the S. C. Beckwith Special 
Agency of the Montreal La Presse. At the 
top of page, between two cuts of the motto, 

“he Plain Truth,” etc., is this statement, 
** 3,000. sooo C anadian buyers read nothing but 
French.” In view of your constancy in ad- 
vocating nothing but the truth in ads, the 
above statement struck me as being rather 
too much of a fabrication to allow to go un- 

wrrected. The population of Canada is only 
- ut 5,000,000; of these, not more than 3,000,- 
ooo can be said to be buyers, in the sense of 
being subject to advertising influence, and 
not more than one-third of these 3,000,000 
* read nothing but French.’’ The statement 
is rather wide of the mark. 

C. A. Goopre..tow. 

20 Bay Street, Toronto, Can. 
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INQUIRIES AND ORDERS. 
Office of 
Sunnysipe Bookcase Company. > 
Grrarp, Erie Co., Pa., Dec. 24, 1896. ) 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 

It isn't half as much of a trick to bring let- 
ters of inquiry as it is to bring letters of in- 

uiry from possible buyers. Seme papers 
that I could name succeed in bringing a del- 
uge of inquiries to advertisers, and yet never 
bring orders in paying numbers. For in- 
tance, I recently placed a small ad in a 
ladies’ paper of 100,000 claimed circulation, 
that brought me about 150 inquiries, and the 
same ad in a paper that went to preachers 
brought only four. Of the latter, three were 
fastened inside of two weeks, while of the for- 
mer, in six months only two orders have ma- 
terialized. Maybe I don’t know how to man- 
age lady applicants, but I would like to have 
some man who thinks he does get some 
orders for bookcases out of those 150 appli- 
cations. W. F. Copecanp. 

- > 
AN EGG STORY. 
Sarnia, Ont., Dec. 28, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

George Wenino, grocer, of this town, made 
arrangements with farmers to have a large 
quantity of s delivered at his store a day 
or so before they are so greatly in 5 Rants 
He knew they would be as fresh as eggs could 
be, so he advertised them in the daily papers 
a couple of weeks before he had them in 
stock, laying particular stress upon their 
freshness, and in every ad up to within two 
or three days before Easter, stated the fact 
that they ‘‘ weren't laid yet.’”’ He had an 
unprecedented sale of eggs, and_has a posi- 
tive knowledge that a good deal®of it was at- 
tributable to the use of the phrase quoted, as 
dozens of customers would jokingly inquire 
if those eggs were laid yet. The idea may 
not have been new, but it worked in this 
case. .R 


- — 
IN OMAHA. 
Omana, Dec. 22, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Trans-Mississippi and International 


Exposition, to be held in Omaha in 1898, 
romises to be second only to the World's 
air.. A board of fifty directors, composed 

of substantial Omaha business men, have 

been elected, and an executive committee of 
seven has been chosen, each member being 
manager of a certain department with the 
necessary bureaus under his supervision. 

Edward Rosewater, of the Omaha Bee, is 

manager.of the department of publicity, and 

G. M. Hitchcock, of the Omaha Wor/d-//er- 

ald, has been selected as manager of the de- 

partment of promotion. Mr. Rosewater will 
place the advertising, while Mr. Hitchcock 
will look to the securing of appropriations 
from the different legislatures and foreign 
countries for exhibits. J. W. 





TO ANY MAN 
—OR BOY. 

A paid-in-advance subscription to Print- 
ers’ Inx for one year (subscription price, 
five dollars) will be given to any man or boy 
who will obtain and send in six votes for 
William Johnston in the Printer Laureate 
contest. The votes should be copies of those 
printed on pages 6 and 8 of this issue of Print- 
rrs’ Ink, 

- - 

Tue paper maker’s ad should cause readers 

to becom: wrapped up in it. 


INK. 


ANOTHER DICTIONARY AD. 
“New York, Dec. 31, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I notice you reproduce one of the Standard 
Dictionary street car cards. Here is one 





IN BOSTON. 
Reyectep Lover (in despair): ‘* Then I pro- 
pose to drown myself !"’ 
Lovep Ong (pale but haughty): ** You should 
say purpose, not* propose.’ You need the 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD DICTIONARY.” 
which I believe is equally good, just on ac- 


count of its being so ridiculous. 
J. Means. 





— 
HEAD-LINES. 

Doubtless all readers of daily newspapers 
notice how felicitous are the head-lines. 
They often express in a few sentences the 
gist of what ewe, so that the newspaper 
reader pressed for time may oftén, by merely 
reading the head-lines, obtain his news. 
** Head-lining ” is regarded as an art by the 
editors, and some newspapers have on the 
staff *“‘ subs’? who are pm oe ae employed 
to head-line or sub-head the act. Ability 
to condense and yet be epigrammatic or pi 
quant in expression, as well as to grasp the 
essence of the matter lined, constitute the 
necessities and excellencies of the head. liner 
Foreign newspapers do not pay that atten- 
tion to head-lines which is paid by American 
editors. In this country .more attention is 
paid to what may be termed typographical 
millinery. The choice of the kind of type 
for a head-line is often important, and the 
lines that follow each other are to be graded 
and shaded asin engraving. It was a tradi- 
tion in the office of one Chicago newspaper 
that.a certain clever head-liner received the 
fe gene rome FY $5,000 a year, simply for 

is exciusive skill in his selections.—/rank 
Les.ie’s Popular Monthly. 


ILLUSTRATED TESTIMONIAL, 


GrenTLEMEeN—I am pleased to state that my 
husband, who was heavily insured, took sev- 
eral bottles of your medicine, and the effect 
has been such that he will not need any 
more. Yours truly, Mary Situ. 
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NOTES. 


CHICAGO, ac cording to th to the 7imes-Herald, 
has 120,000 lineal feet of billboards erected by 

e billposters. 

J. R. Wiuttarp & Co., bankers and brok- 

s, issue as an advertisement a dictionary of 
‘market ” terms. 

Binner, of Chicago, and the Sanders En- 

raving Co., St. Louis, send out artistic cat- 
logues of their work. Whatever one may 
think of the advertising value of Binner's 
work, there is no doubt that it is distinctive 
in its artistic perfection. 

A FUNERAL directing company of Brook- 
lyn, “formed for the purpose of providing 
funerals at very moderate cost,” heads an 

vertisement it sends out thus: ‘Sentiment 
witheconomy. Life is a serious matter, and 
we should not forget that death is alw: ays 
knoe king at the door. Available in the hour 
of need.” — The Embalmers’ Monthly. 

A uitTLe folder sent out by the Cudahy 
Packing Co. is interesting in its exhibit of 
figures. For instance, it appears that the 
total distributive sales of the nape for 
the year ending October 31st were almost 
twenty millions of dollars; that the total 
pay-roll was in excess of $1,300,000, divided 
among 2,755 employees. Among other items 
we note that over six million pounds of sau- 

sage were manufactured during the 
an indic ation of how popular the 
furter”’ has become in America. 

A TAX upon newspaper advertisements has 
been introduced in the Spanish Cortes, and 
the newspapers of Spain are raising a storm 
of indignation about it, as it is likely to ruin 
a great number of provincial newspapers. 
Publishers and editors have united in ad- 
dressing the Minister of Finance in a memo- 
rial, protesting against the tax. The Minis- 
ter of Finance, however, has declared that 
he cannot consistently recede from the posi- 
tion he has taken from the first, and since 
the Cortes has decreed that such a tax on 
advertisements is fair, and would increase 
the revenue of the country, which needs 
money very badly just now, there will be 
nothing left to the publishers but to pay up 
or go out of business.—Newark, (N. /.)Cadd. 


year 
” end 


HE STILL EXISTS. 

Every now and then you still meet a busi- 
ness man who would not think of using any- 
thing but Ivory Soap, says silverware which 
has not Rogers stamped on it is not worth 
anything, insists that his wife shall use only 
Royal Baking Powder, says Arbuckle’s cof- 


ar excellence, and dilates on the su- 
periority of Star hams: who takes Hood's 
Sarsaparilla when he has a tired feeling, and 
always has a couple of bottles of Duffy’s 
Pure Malt Whisky in the house for medicinal 
use; who uses Yankee Soap for shaving, 
wears E. & W. collars and cuffs, and would 
be ashamed to go out without a Dunlap or 
Stetson hat on his head—who asserts it as 
his positive conviction that advertising does 
not pay.— Shoe and Leather Facts. - 
> 
TO ANY MAN 
—OR BOY. 

A . paid- i&;advance subscription to Print- 
ers’ Ink for one year (subscription price, 
five dollars) will be given to any man or boy 
who will obtain and send in six votes for 
William Johnston in the Printer Laureate 
contest. The votes should be copies of those 
ee. on ae 6 and 8 of this issue of 

RiNT@RS’ INK, 


fee is 
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JACK AND HIS UNCLE. 


A young Irishman in want of twenty-five 
dollars wrote to his uncle as follows: 

‘Dear Uncle—If you could see how I 
blush for shame while I am writing, you 
would pity me. Do you know why? Be- 
cause | have to ask you fora few dollars, 
and do not know how to express myself. It 
is impossible for me to tell you. I prefer to 
die. I send you this by messenger, who will 
wait for an answer. Believe me, my dearest 
uncle, your most obedient and affectionate 
nephew. 

** P. S.—Overcome with shame for what I 
have written, I have been running after the 
messenger in order to take the letter from 
him, but I cannot catch him. Heaven grant 
that something may happen to stop him, or 
that this letter may get lost.’ 

The uncle was naturally touched, but was 
equal to the emergency. He replied as fol- 
lows: 

“My dear Jack—Console yourself and 
blush no longer. Providenee has heard your 
prayers. The messenger lost your letter. 

‘our affectionate uncle.""— Postal Record. 


ee AB <A Ss 
COUNTRY AND CITY NEWSPAPERS. 
It is acommon mistake to suppose that the 
difference between the city and the country 
newspaper is simply the difference of size, 
circulation, frequency of issue or even of en- 
vironment. It is a difference of purpose, 
methods, character. The two have little in 
common save that both are printed on white 
paper with black ink and are sold at so much 
acopy. The city newspaper, with the pass- 
ing of great editors, has become a machine 
owned by a corporation, each employee a cog 
on the wheel, the whole adjusted to the 
highest money-producing capacity. The 
country newspaper is an individual with an 
individual's heart and brain and conscience. 
Its editor is usually its owner and the influ- 
ence of the counting-room upon editorial 
policy is minimized.— Missouri Editor. 


; deliiimegaiasette 
DIAMOND TYPE. 

Fifteen years ago nonpareil type was the 
Size employed for mail order advertisements ; 
ten years ago agate came into general use. 
Now pearl is becoming very common since 
the type foundries have begun to make an 
agate face on a pearl body. Diamond type 
would be used more than at present if there 

was a font of full-face in existence, but no 
foundry has eveg received enough assurance 
of sales to put such a series on the market.— 
Our Silent Partner. 

~~ ae 
NOT RIVALS. 

Country and city newspapers are in no 
proper sense rivals, They are rather sup- 
plementary one to the other. The latter is a 
chronicler of the world’s events, the former 
is chiefly concerned with the happenings at 
home. he growth of railroad and mail fa- 
cilities, far from extending the circulation of 
the | pee at the expense of the country 
journal, has increased the circulation of both. 
— Missouri Editor. 


te atti 
Classified Advertisements. 


Adrertisements under this head two lines or more 
without di: v, 2centsaline. Must be 
handed in one | week in advance. 

Ww. A N TS. 

G@ PORESMAK REVIEW, 
Spokane, ‘Wash. 


a ree Republican coun‘ry newrpa- 
* WILL,” care Printers’ lok. ’ 
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7 OU want type and 
y RY 1 under “* 
in eighteen cities. 


WANTED Printers to o, try. ow half-to 1 
1; 2 cols. UCHER ENGRAV- 
ING CO., "So Shben Oban 


Ws petntinn: fouee ye ines a 
ple willing to pay for the t. 
JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce S8t., NY. 


’ ANTED—All money expended oor adve ortis- 
Save du 
DEALE 


xis machinery. See 
‘or Sale.” Just what you 


ing in the direction of the Hardware Trace 
lication of circulation. H AKDWARE 
’ MAGAZINE, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


7 ODD AND STRIKING 

“ poster ig in two colors, are a 
drawing power klets and pamphiets. 
Catch every one’s ere Sketch sont on approval 
W. MOSELEY, 60 Hill St., Elgin, 


Wa position as assistant editor or 

r on a well established 

journal, with an ultimate view of buying 

rt of plant, in some Northern city. 
E CE,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Add 
N ANUFACTURERS’ broker. Desirable lines 
4 of dry goods, notions, cloaks, wrappers, 
waists, - erwear—anything or everything ip 
jes’ y-made wear—wanted to handle on 
commladom throughout West Virginia and Ohio. 
C. 8, JACKSON, Te Agent and Bro- 
ker, Parkersburg, W. Va 


\ BUSINESS proposition that is new always 
s meets with favor, We want you to hear 
ours. Lf you keep a store or are in waninans, or 
want to eng: + — business, we can interest you. 
We can show Hag u can increase your — 
say, each year one tot » three hundred dollars, ac- 
cording to your location. Some people are sur 
~~ to fn be it is. They need not be. 
u make money selling our goods. Why! Be- 
cause we will do busi pose with only one man in 
your town. ‘s Write us a line and see 
what you think of it. ‘PATENT GOODS COM- 
ANY, Manchester, N. H. 


reat 


week! 
a whole or 
ress “ 


—_+or——_ 
STREET CAR CARDS. 
( UR artists have done work for the H-O Co 


8. H. & M. Skirt Binding, De Long Hook & 
ive and hundreds of oth on. We can do your 
oe we — them and print them too. 
Tell us what y ant. THE ADVERTISERS’ 

AGENCY, Pena Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia. 

te 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
L ISTS of names in any trade, in any country, 
$1. Information on any commercial sub- 
redit reports on firms 

- $1, in Learene ay in Latin Ame: 


TaD teat a Sous establis 

aT TRADE & 1 INDUSTR’L PRESS, Wash., D.C 
oo 
MAILING MACHINES. 


‘|°HE Matchless Mailer ; best and cheapest. B: 
I REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 7 


b eo-rr- type for mailing can be bou 
best and cheapest from AM. TYPEFOU De 
ERS’ CO. See See addresses in ad N 


here. 


0. 1, under “ For 


—_+or 
ILLUSTRATORS | AND © ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 SENIOR & CO., . Wood E Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St.,New York. Serv Service good and prompt. 


Qrageorrrs outfits, pay paper and simplex meth- 
© ods, $15. White-on-black and Granotype en 
graving’ neinods, Book, $1. Circulars for 
stamp. H. KAHRS, 240 E. 33d St., New York. 
——— +e 


AD VERTISING NOVELTIES. 


oe the purpose “or inviting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one della 


g 1 | a pore = 

electros ~ A. ehted 

Mo ~mabers ‘or 
for stamp. 


ect electros for printing 

mfederate bills; also two 
. Puzzle, two colors. 

rinters. SMITH Casden on 


PRINTERS’ INK. ' 


NUMBERING MA MACHINES. 


] F you want to read a real c a real crisp booklet te! 
all about numbering machines for print 
use; also hand numbering machines for ge: 
office use, write to JOSEPH WETTER & «« 
Morton S8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
tO 


ADDRESSES AN AND ADDRESSING. 


. AMES, fresh and v up to date, of taxpay 
IN (farmers and stock Yaealers), with post-cfl 
addresses, obtained direct from county clerk 
the various States through the South, East a 
West. Will be sold or rented to responsible ; 
ties. Can furnish lists of South and West alm 
entire, and recei ay lists every week fr 
} a ay States. r further information 

re H. DRUMMOND, 117 East Canton 

n, } . 


PRINTERS. 


*ROW-WHEATLEY CATALOGUE QOUBIN 
TION. Home Life ‘Building, New York 


"HE i Sere 8S PRESS, artistic printers, 140 \ 
™ & City. Send for our booklet 


\ ’E do neat, plain, attractive printing. Cat 

logues, pookiets, pamphiets, cirecula 
cards, ete., executed in the finest style. Wh 
you want a good job—one that you want peo; 
to look at and read—come to us. PRINTEL 
INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


—-— +o 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
F B pw wish to advertise anything anywhe: 


any time, write to the GEO. P. ROW KL| 
ADVER TISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


\ save them mone: saved a man $2.% 
lately. Write us. THE AD ADV: ERTISERS’ AGE) 
CY, Penn Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia. 
\ TILMINGTON ADVERTISING AGENCY, 2 

Equitable Bidg., Wilmington, Del. Con 
duct a generai adve. rtising business. '‘ treet cars 
and programmes a specialty. Write us. 

+or 
SUPPLIES. 

BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 


7E place advertising for eavertinwrs, and w 


for etching. 


yo te ew or 


} Hae ayy ree + me. the } printer—best and cheap 
See ad No. . L under “ For Sale. 


7 O tax on agents. “Get the law, z S aOR 
4 decisions for one dime. Ra 
dolph Bidg., Station C, P iiiladelphiae J - 


Q TERE TYPE, linotype and electrotype met 

als ; copper annodes ; zinc plates for etching 
MERCHANT & CO., Inc., 517 Arch 8t., Philade) 
phia, Pa. 


"1pas PAPER is printed with ink manufact 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
——— ++ - 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


WORDS, 5 times, % cts. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. 8. Circulation 7 000. 


A COSTE’S List. Good pa papers in active cities. 
4 Rateslow. 38 Park Row, New York. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 6c 
line. Cire’ 1 3,000. Close 4th. Sample free 


NY reson advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
é to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


T= PIQUA CALL “ wants” atpertionrs who 
want results. Larger cire. than all other 
Piqua dailies combined LA ‘A COSTE, New York. 


T= GENEVA DAILY ‘TIMES only daily in On 

tario County. Circula’ n 30 towns. Sub- 
scription price to farmers $2.00 a year. ing 
advertising medium in its te erritory. 


Gees copy, frend exposed. See January 

VERTISERS’ (}UIDE, Newmarket. N.J. Sam 
le, .~* 3 mos., 10c.; , lie.; 1 year, Be. 
cvery issue worth dollars toany mail order ad- 
ertiser, 
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BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


] jou LAND ADV ERTISING SIGN CO., 
Roadside advertising a specialt 


-- 


Rome, 
y- 


WINDOW DRESSING 


1 ) prevent windows steaming or frosting—val- 
1é able new discovery for $1. Address WINDOW 
DRESSING DEPT.,, Asso. Trade Press, Wash.,D.C. 


- - 
FOR SALE. 
Nada ad No. 1. 


UALITY high, prices low. See ad No. 1. 
Q 


| BUYS 4 lines. 50,000 co 
1 WoMAN’s WORK, Athens, 


\ | ons money in mail order business than any- 
} hing else. No interference with other oc- 
cupation, We tell you how and furnish every- 
——_ f plea, ete., . THE NATIONAL 
INST., 17, Chicago. 


‘HE WASHINGTON FARMER, established in 
1847. The only all-around agricultural paper 

in the State*of Washington for sale. Business, 
steam plant and ata ~~ Rea- 


son, old age of owner. North Yakima, 


ogg proven. 


rinters’ ma- 


D NO, 1—We sell more type and 
other con- 


chinery and supplies than al 

cerns, because our h purchases enable us to 
buy right and sell to the advantage of our cus- 
tomers. Why buy the second best when the best 
costs you no more! Buy outfits complete and 

uve mone , and trouble. AMERICAN TYPE- 
F )UNDERS’ CO., Boston, 150 Co: “88 ; nay 

ork, Rose A Duane ; Philadelphia, Sanso 
hi altimore, ty ric Water ; Buffalo, 83 Eli 
cott ; Pitts $23 Third Ave.; Cleveland, St. 
Clair & Ontario; | ‘ncinnati, 17 Longworth ; Chi- 
cago, 41 mongees Milwaukee, Huron ; aL: 
Louis, Fourth & Elm ; seg gy 24 First ; 

as City, 583 Delaw 1118 ties 
Denver, 1616 Blake ; “Portland, Second & Stark ; 
San Francisco, Sansom 


T= undersigned, having been appointed 
committee by the Superior Court of Middle. 
sex County on the 16th day of December, 1896, to 
«ll the articles hereinafter mentions under a 
f reclosure of a chattel moewsane brought to the 
Superior Court in said Middlesex souaky by the 
ee National Bank of Ay Conn., inst 
Kk. F. Bigelow of said Portland, ‘and K: Ww 4 
kins, trustee of the insolvent estate of E. F. B 
low, he a gives notice that he will sell, on the 
remises formerly occupied by said Bigelow at 
ortland, on the 2ist day of January, 1897, at one 
‘clock in the afternoon, the following articles; 
‘ Platen Printing Presses; 1 Cranston t Im- 
proved Cylinder Printing Press, No. 1453 (bed 20x 
45), with air springs a, with rollers and 
weessories ; the interest of E. F. Bigelow in 1 No. 
9x43 bed) four-roller eo Printing Press, 
complete, with —» ~ and es, made by 
Babcock k Printi ting Press Mfg. New London, 
Conn.,, and } by them ; FNo. 30 (O) C Yampbell 
Point Feed paling ‘Machine, No. 1904) ; 1 Perfor- 
ting Machine ; 1 Acme Power Pa; tte 
Wire Stitcher, ‘ Standi andes Wood 
such as in separate un 


and M ‘pe, exce! 

opened ori; nal parcels; Electrotypes and Print- 
ers’ Furni 4 Brass Rules, Galleys and Iron 
( Chases; Com — and Tools; Engine and 
soller, Shas inn, , Faleye Hangers, 
fice Furniture by pate, ‘abinets, 
Stands, Cases and Files. Twill se sell at Middletown, 
Conn. , on the 21st day of January, 1897, at3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, on the premises formerly occu- 
pied by said Bigelow, at 103 Centre St., the follow- 
ng articles: 1 Cranston No, 3 Book and Ne 
ylinder Press (bed 32x46); 1 Cranston N 
Printing Press (32x46), with air springs and > 
tached to Folder; 1 Stonemetz Newspaper poe 4 

38x46); Metal Type, except su 
unopened o inal paresis; Elec. 

troty pes am nters’ Furnitu Brass | 

ialleys and Tron Chases, Composing Sticks an 
lools, Electric Motor, Shafting, Beseg, Fenese 
und Hangers; Office Furditure and Fixtures, 
Safe, Cabi nets. Stands, Cases and Files. Purchas- 
rs (other than the plaintiff) must pay ten (20) 
per cent in cash at time of sale, and the remain- 
der within foryy-cigt ht boun thereafter. 


a ‘ommmittee. 
Portland, Conn’ Dee. 88, 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


7 FFECTIVE advertising. E. A, WHEATLEY, 
1, 257 Broadway, New Yor 


E A. WHEATLEY, Spec alias in Advertising, 
4e ork. 


257 Broadwa: 
\ ILLAM & SHAUG NESSY, Advertisers, 623 & 
1 624,Temple ¢ ourt, New York. Write. 


Tsao SAMUEL HOLBROOK, writer, 
Tribune Bldg., N. . ¥. _Cut catalogue free. 


» ETAIL grocers and ar druggists : Got what you 
\ want. Write me. JED 5C ARBORO, bB’klya. 


*ROW-WHEATL EY Cc ATALOGUE COMBINA 
TION ; mia grate pestnens-beinaing cata- 
logues. Hom: Building, New Yor 


Tes only writer of teively medica) and 
advertising. ice or — free. 
Ga. MANNING, South Bend, Inc 


C4, on ma ft nearest branch AM, 
TYPEFOUNDERS’ CO., addresses as per ad 
No. 1 under “ For. Sale,” and get posted on type. 
AMS ERTISERS, attention ! Have me arrange 
and dress your advertisements. I know how 

to make them rich, agnee catchy. Estimates 
submitted. HARRY C. INN, Box 48, Hope, Ark. 


I OES pod pone advertising pay! If not, write me; 

me some of your ads ; tell me all about 
lam helping others and can 
*». O. Box 288, Brook- 


ULYSSE 


‘edvertising. ] 
elp you. J.B. LARKINS, 
lyn, New York. 


iy the borders and type used in PRINTERS’ 
4 NK are at the disposal of people who have 
their advertisements put in type by me. WM. 
JOHNSTON, 7 4 Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 


St., New York 
W Bite our own ads. Save ay | and get 
the best ideas. Our Clipping Dept. will 
send you the latest is in your line of trade. 
Want ees ulars? ASSO RADE & INDUS. 
PRESS, Washington, D. D.C, '._ Established 1887. 
\ Y work counts. Want to prove it to you 
4 so will write 5 ads for your business and 
~ yl pew illustrations to fit, $10 cash; usu- 
ally get $15. Money returned if wanted. THEO. 
DORE SAMU EL HOLBROOK, Tribune Bidg., 
] HAVE just made a smal! booklet which, for 
want of a pater title, is identified in my office 
4 the word “ How.” 1 am proud enough of it 
to wish every business man to have a cop Ask 
for it. CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt 
bidg., N. ¥ ame. advice, writing and illustrat- 
ing for advertisers 


] ) ETAILERS who are willing to pey a fair price 
\» for special and persona! work are asked to 
correspond with us. it is well to remember that 
we furnish nothing on the syndicate plan. The 
retail advertisements prepared by us are spe- 
ciaily written in eve Ty nstance. The advertising 
of three more high-class retailers is all we have 
time to handle. respondence is invited from 
those who realize the importance of advertising 
made to order. MOSES & HELM (C. Dan Helm, 
Bert M. Moses), 111 Nassau St., New York. 


T= next wumber of “Our Owl” will appear 
January | We have found it so popular 
among its readers ‘and so profitable to us that we 
have extended our free list to include the first 
three thousand merchants who send their names 
to us on their letter-head. There will be sixteen 
pages in the Janu: number, a department of 
criticism has been added, and there wil! be other 
articles of interest to every one. Send your name 
in early. THE ADVERTISERS’ AGENCY, E. St. 
Elmo Lewis, Mgr., Penn Mutua! Bidg., Phila. 


I F jobbers, wholesalers and manufacturers are 
interested in our proposition to prepare their 
trade paper advertisements for a whole year, all 
they have to do is to say the word, and we will 
0 ahead and prepare a Rape fe 
for them, to show precisely the sort of servi 
contemplated. A pencil sketch of the dhestre. 
tion to be used will also be furrished. No c 
for this work. It is more or les a = 
our part rt, but we are willi 
getting an order if we get 
— Isn’t your curiosi 
write " about is: pa advertisements ? 
oy HELM (Cc, wR Bert M. Moses), 
tll Nassau 8t., New Yor 
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Undoubtedly one of the great revo. 
lutions in street car advertising was 
brought about by the invention and in- 
troduction of the curved racks. 

Curved racks popularized street car 
advertising and increased the advertis- 
ing value of the cards by about 75 per 
cent. 

Every one can remember how it was 
before curved racks were invented 
The cards were stuck straight up and 
down, and often framed behind glass, 
which was worse than ever, because 
the glass made the reading of the other 
cards, already difficult, almost impos- 
sible, by reason of the reflected light. 

Curved racks are somewhat on the 
principle of hanging pictures at an 
angle on the wall, so as to bring out 
their beauties more clearly to the eye. 

Every card in a curved rack can be 
clearly seen and easily read without 
straining the eyes. And, of course, as 
street car advertising success depends, 
like other things, on the success it 
brings to others, curved racks have 
greatly increased its success. 

The origin of curved racks is lost in 
the mists of the past. By reason of the 
great benefit they have unquestionably 

een to street car advertising, many 
claimants have arisen who dispute the 
honor. In the opinion of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, however, the palm unquestionably 
belongs to the old firm of CARLETON 
& KissAM (now GEorRGE KiIssAM & 
Co.), who, so far as can be learned, 
were the first to introduce them into 
their cars and brought them to the no- 
tice of advertisers. 

The invention of the concave rack 
has been claimed by a number of so- 
called discoverers. As a matter of fact, 
the concave cove has been used both in 
the decoration of buildings, parlors 
and other rooms in houses for a great 
many years. Some of the old resi- 
dences in New York still have this cove 


—— 

ww 
running above the space now genera 
utilized as a frieze in wall decorations. 

It was seen and recognized by prac- 
tical car advertising men that the old 
style of frames covered with glass wer 
not the thing. Various expedients were 
utilized in the shape of moldings 
placed one above the other from eight 
to fourteen inches apart, but these run- 
ning up on the flat roof of the car d 
not give the necessary display or hold 
the cards securely in place. 

It remained for Mr. John N. Aker- 
man, now general manager of the 
Worcester Street Railroad Company 
to patent a concave rack with either 
solid or skeleton back, and this patent, 
taken in 1884, was the original legiti- 
mate patent that covers all the princi 





The curang-outang 
and chimpanzee would drink 
SHEPARD'S 
DRAWING-ROOM TEA c:/ 
if they could—men, women and babies 


drink it, and tike it. eee hte mam 
SOLD 8Y ORES 


3 
ples of the concave rack now generally 
used in the cars. This patent is owned 
by GeorcE Kissa & Co., by purchas 
from the original patentee, and an im- 
mense royalty awaits them if they car: 
to litigate with the various so-calle: 
patentees of advertising racks. Though 
strongly advised to do so, this firm has 
not shown a disposition to proceed 
against the different men in their lin 
or subsequent patentees, even thoug! 
well-known and celebrated patent law- 
yers have told them they could win. 

In the city of Milwaukee there is a 
fine system of electric street cars. They 
traverse all the main and minor arteries 
of this flourishing Western city. 

It is a popular delusion that Mil 
waukee was nothing but a beer-produc- 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


ng city, but this is not a fact ; while 
the great breweries of Pabst and oth- 
ers are located there, in addition to 
that there are a great number of live, 
enterprising merchants, who are right 
up to the times, and who transact an 
mmense business annually. 


While the Pabst Company do not 
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vincing and original. Schumacher is 
a persistent advertiser in fhe Milwau- 
kee street cars, and has been ever since 
they were properly developed by GEo. 
KIssAM & Co. 

Streissguth, the enterprising cloth- 
ier, uses four-line verses on his adver- 
tising cards. He changes them fre- 





ae ee Dnips 





advertise in the Milwaukee cars, they 
have contracted quite largely with 
Geo, Kissam & Co. for space in 
other cities. Their cards are very ar- 
tistic and they make frequent changes. 
We reproduce one of them, which we 
think Prinrers’ INK readers will 
favorably comment upon 

This company’s policy is to increase 
their street car and elevated railroad 
advertising steadily, and to make long 
contracts, knowing that the consumer 
on his or her way home or to business 
has the beer brought directly to their 
attention, and that this advertising must 
n consequence create many buyers. 

The Gallasch Company have a char- 
acteristic card advertising their mus- 
tard and catsup. They do not utilize 
the entire 21 inches of space, but con- 
dense their card into smaller dimen- 
It is beautifully lithographed 
and tells the story at a glance. 


ASK FoR 


sions, 


The card of Schumacher, which is 
reproduced here, is attractive, gon- 


a sure tip-— 


\Veu can back th 


‘Schumacher, 
Shoes --$3 $5 
9 They 


105) Grand Ave. us win in a walk 


quently and they are illustrated by 
artists of known fame. 

The many passengers in the Mii- 
waukee street cars are continually look- 
ing for Streissguth’s poetry. 

. 


Cutuway, “Pmnce-Albert” Frock, 
Easy prices, splendid stock; / 
Any size that you may need, 
Every garment guaranteed. 


Ba teudiguth, 


0 AVENUE 


You will also find represented in the 
Milwaukee street cars such general ad- 
vertisers as Sapolio, Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills, Gold Dust Washing Pow- 
der, S. H. & M. Skirt Binding, Cas- 
carets, Y.& S. and Macbeth Lamp 
Chimneys and others of lesser note, 
which goes 49 show that the large ad- 
vertisers of the country find it profita- 
ble to keep before the eyes of the Mil- 
waukee public. 

The artistic cards are mostly illus- 
trated by good artists. We might call 
them ‘‘pictorial” cards. They are 
generally printed in several colors, 
sometimes beautifully lithographed. 
The picture helps to tell the story—or 
ought to. 

In their street car advertising they 
have not followed any particular 
school or age, but the designs have 
been drawn both from ancient and 
modern subjects, and expense has not 
been regarded in the production of 
street car cards that would unques- 
tionably cause remark and compe? re- 
membrance, 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
Subscription price, five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 

For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
be =. covering a paid subscription from 
date to (J: 1st, 1901) the end of the century. 

(@ Being printed from plates, it is always 

ble to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $30, or a larger number at same rate. 

Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 

mus’ Ink for the benefit of advg rons may, 

on ication, obtain special confidential terms. 

t f any person who bas not paid for it is re- 
ceiving Prixrers’ [vx it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every T is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. . 

+ Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce StReer. 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St 
Cuicaco, Bennam & Incranam, 315 Dearborn St. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 6, 1897. 





AN ad cannot be too plain. 


AN advertisement should be so ar- 
ranged that the first glance conveys the 
idea. 


ALL intelligent effort in advertising 
has a theory behind it that directs and 
molds it. 


ADVERTISING makes known to people 
wants of which they were previously 
unconscious. 


No man can do profitable advertis- 
ing unless he deals in something that 
people want. 


Ir is more difficult to eliminate the 
worthless mediums than to select the 
valuable ones. 


THE most successful advertisers are 
frequently those who possess no literary 
ability whatever. 

SUCCESSFUL advertising requires 
nerve ; it pays a larger percentage in a 
large investment. 


ALMOST any fad that rages for the 
time being can be profitably utilized 
by the advertiser. 


ONE clear, ‘convincing and speaking 
fact will effect more than pages of glit- 
tering generalities, 


IT is not necessary to pull down 
your competitor’s business in order to 
build up your own. 


Tue advertisement which even the 
dullest can understand has a chance 
of convincing all readers, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING will not sell goods for 
which there is no demand simply be 
cause they supply no want. 


A MIS-STATEMENT of one item in a 
advertisement throws doubt and di 
credit on all the other items. 

cheateuninantiiiaaie 


CoLLEGE fraternities have 14 repr: 
sentative newspapers, with a combine 
circulation of 6,380 copies each issue. 


—S 

ADVERTISING is simply and solely 
telling people where the right goods 
and right services can be found. Poor 
goods will not stand good advertising, 
because good advertising is truth 
telling. Advertising is a means of 
communication. It is history, or news, 
or both. It doesn’t change the good 
or the store it advertises in the slight- 
est degree. The best that advertising 
can do is to represent the goods or th« 
store in a perfectly just and vivid way. 
The more perfectly the advertising re- 
flects the goods and the spirit of the 
advertiser, the better advertising it is. 
If it misrepresents by reason of either 
inadequacy or exaggeration, it is bad 
advertising. If it doesn’t show the 
goods as good as they are, it is bad. 
If it shows them betier than they are, 
itis, perhaps, even worse. 


TROUBLE with most advertising is 
that it doesn’t fit. It isn’t made to 
order. It is either patterned after 
somebody else’s advertising, or it is 
prepared by somebody who doesn’t 
know anything about advertising.— 
Billboard Advertising. 


Ong thing is certain, with reference 
to Mr. Loud’s bill to revise the post- 
age laws—every clause in it which 
leaves any rate of postage to the dis- 
cretion of a postmaster-general should 
be stricken from the bill. Merchants 
who have goods to ship, publishers 
who have books and newspapers to 
mail, and the public generally have 
been from time to time subject to ex- 
traordinary interpretations of the law 
by postmasters-general. To all in- 
tents and purposes those officers have 
repeatedly enacted new law. No law 
should be passed fixing rates of post- 
age and dividing mail matter into 
classes unless it is not only just but so 
precise in terms as to leave little or 
nothing to the discretion of the post- 
master-general. Mr. Loud’s bill is de- 
cidedly not such an act.—. Y. 77id- 
une, Dec. 25. 
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THE fewer advertisements that ap- 
ir in a paper, the more those few 
worth to the advertiser. 
Most of the miniature magazines 
it followed the Chap Book have 
found the struggle too hard. The 
ip Book now announces its conyer- 
n to magazine size, which appears 
ndicate that its publishers do not 
eve that its small size was a factor 
ts success. 


THE circulation of the Galveston 
vs is believed to be very much small- 

er than is popularly supposed. The va- 
is published on an island in South- 
ern Texas, which is surrounded on the 
rth for fifty miles by an almost de- 
pulated tract. The Dallas ews, 
ished further north, has a much 
ger circulation. It is owned by the 
1¢ publishers who own the Galves- 

1 News. The Dallas News 
kes no circulation statement, since, 

t did, the reason for withholding it 
the case of the Galveston News 
uuld at once become apparent. ‘ihe 
Houston Post, published in Southern 
xas, is supposed to have a very much 
ger circulation than the Galveston 
ws. It would appear to be the 
yper thing for an advertiser who 
shes to cover the State of Texas to 
the Dallas News for the northern 
rrtion and the Houston /os¢ for the 
ithern. That advertisers have come 
recognize this fact is evidenced by 
large amounts of foreign advertis- 

: both of these newspapers contain. 

quasassasenmmae 


also 


** American 
Newspaper Directory” (George P. 
Rowell & Co.) is not now sufficiently 
fitable to warrant continuance as a 
siness enterprise, and it will not be 
ntinued on its present lines after the 
ssue for 1897. Since its publishers 
lopted the plan of guaranteeing ac- 
racy of newspaper circulations, when 
ised on a publisher’s statement, and 
ying a reward for every case where 
publisher is proved to have furnished 

n untruthful circulation report, thege 
been a marked tendeficy among 
iding newspapers and associations of 
iblishers, not only to refrain from 
itronizing the advertising pages of 
he Directory, but to discourage others 
from doing so, by entering into com- 
acts binding the associated members 
to withhold patronage and counte- 
nance.—NV. Y. Home Journal, Dec. 30. 


THE publication of the 
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AN ad needn’t be flippant or cute; 
but it should not be so dignified that 
it fails to give information. 


A REPRESENTATIVE of PRINTERS’ 
INK was recently in Manchester, N 
H., and reports that Montreal Za Presse 
has between one and two hundred sub- 
scribers among the operatives in the 
cotton mills there. It is well known 
that Za /’resse has a larger daily circu 
lation than any other newspaper print- 
ed in British North America. 


THE department store has come to 
stay. The fight against it must ever be 
futile, for it is a natural business devel- 
opment evolved in answer to a demand 
The demerits of the system are more 
than covered by its advantages to the 
public. The only way to fight it ef- 
fectively is to adopt its methods of 
merchandising—steal its own fire. 


CONGRESSMAN, LouD assaults the 
legitimate newspaper of the 
United States in his bill regulating 
The purpose of his 


press 


rates of postage. 
measure is undoubtedly to stop abuses. 
Its actual object, therefore, is beyond 
criticism. There are abuses, and they 
should be stopped. But why tear 
down the whole building merely to get 
rid of one broken beam? There is no 
sense whatever in some of the provis- 
ions of the bill, especially in taxing a 
high rate of postage upon legitimate 
sample copies, or in compelling pub- 
lishers to insert every supplement sheet 
in the main sheet to which it belongs. 
The bill aims materially to increase 
the expenses of every honest news 
paper in the United States. Mr. Loud 
claims that his*bill has been indorsed 
by the American Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, which, he says, ‘‘embraces most 
of all the large daily newspapers pub 
lished throughout the length and 
breadth of our country.” The Ameri- 
can Publishers’ Association does not 
represent the /era/d and the Tribune 
two of the largest daily newspapers in 
New York City, and it only represents, 
at the utmost, 161 out of a total of 
more than 1,860 daily newspapers 
‘‘ published throughout the length and 
breadth of our country.” Its indorse- 
ment was reluctantly given, ‘‘ to oblige 
Mr. Loud,”’ without full consideration 
and at a partial meeting, and in no 
sense is an approval of the Loud Bill 
by the daily press of the United States. 
—N. Y. Tribune, Dec. 30. 
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Don’T expect too much from your 
advertising. It takes time and pa- 
tience to accomplish the best results. 


OnE of the provisions of the Loud 
Bill provides that: ‘‘ Publishers and 
others whose publications shall be ad- 
mitted as matter of the second class 
under the provisions of this Act, shall 
be required, before depositing such 
mail matter in the post-office, to sep- 
arate the same into United States mail 
sacks or bundles by States, cities, towns 
and counties.” It is a shame that 
Congress wi’l not pass an act, while 
about it, providing that publishers shall 
also send a boy along to deliver the 
papers. That would save all trouble 
to the department. 


IF Mr. Loud’s Post-Office Bill be- 
comes a law, it will make a whole lot 
of trouble in the beginning and in the 
end it will not exclude anything. 
PRINTERS’ INK wishes to go on record 
with the prediction that if the Loud 
Bill is made a law by the present Con- 
gress the post-office deficiency wil] not 
be thereby decreased a single dollar. 
The only business-like way to settle 
the second-class postage muddle is to 
adopt a uniform rate for printed mat- 
ter, then a postmaster, when he has 
seen the stuff offered for mailing, and 
weighed it, will know how much post- 
age to charge. Mr. Loud’s bill is 
an attempt to perpetuate a system 
of leaving questions to be decided 
by the postmaster-general, although 
twenty years’ experience shows that 
they are not decided by the postmas- 
ter-general at all, but by an under- 
paid clerk in the basement of the P.-O. 
Department. What the usage has 
been in the past is set forth in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

The law with regard to second-class mat- 
ter is being construed by the Post-Office De- 
partment not in a liberal but in a narrow 
way. The Department is on record as de- 
siring to contract the present legal rights of 
publishers by the repeal of certain laws now 
existing in their favor, and it has repeatedly 
made decisions which are, to my mind, in 


contravention of existing law.—Lemuel E. 


Quigg, M.¢. : 
It has been demonstrated that it is futile 
for a citizen to apply to the Post-Office De- 
artment for such information as will enable 
im to conduct his business operations in 
conformity to the law, the practice in such 
cases being to decline conveying any infor- 
mation.— Amos ¥. Cummings, M. C 
The practice of the Post-Office Department 
is to take two publications and rule one out 
and the other in, and no man can tell why 
one was ruled out and the other ruled in. 
William M. Springer, of Illinois, in the 
House Committee of the Uho/e, April 6, 1894. 
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COMPETITION is the life of ady 
tising. 

THE joke is often on the man w 
tries to write a funny ad. 


AN advertisement is well displayed 
when it is arranged so that it will at- 
tract the attention of the casual read 
It may do this and still not be very 
pretty. It may doit and still may not 
appeal to the critical taste of the artis 
ic job compositor. There may not 
anything very esthetic about it, but 
it is seen, it is displayed. To be se: 


and convey the message of the ad at a 
glance is the object of display. 


CONGRESSMAN LouD made é¢he 
markable statement, in his recent r 
port on rates of postage to the Hous 
of Representatives, that a long-suffer- 
ing people are taxed from $30,000,000 
to $40,000,000 a year more than 
costs to transmit by mail their letters 
newspapers and packages, solely th 

few thousand persons may be i 
dulged in the luxury of printing new 
papers. Mr. Loud wonders why 6: 
000,000 people have remained silent 
long about a matter, the mere contem- 
plation of which makes him hot. A 
an ascertained fact, the actual deficit 
in the postal revenues averages abo 

7,0.0,000 a year (not thirty or fort 
millions). If 60,000,000 people pa 
that much more than they ought to for 
the carriage of their letters, newspa- 
pers and packages, and have remaine 
oppressively silent about it all thes: 
years, it is because, in the first plac« 
there is, under present rates, an in 
mense saving to them in the cost of 
postage on their letters ; and, secondly 
tint reduced rates of newspaper 
postage are one of the important fac 
tors in saving to the people, in reduced 
subscription price of their newspapers 
more than the $30,000,000 or $40, 000, - 
000 a year which Mr. Loud talks about 
How large a part of the annual deficit 
is due to the franking privilege Mr 
Loud probably knows. If there is t 
be equity, if there are to be no specia 
privileges, why not cut off the dead 
head postage list? The 77ibune does 
not ask Congress to legislate in an) 
measure against country weeklies ; bu 
in view of Mr. Loud’s excited decla 
mations against special privileges, it 
seems proper to ask him why he ig 
nores the franking privilege and dead 
head list.—A’. Y. 7ribune, Dec. 28. 
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THE American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association is made up of about 
one hundred and sixty daily papers, 
and the publishers of a majority of 

se journals are supposed to have an 
mpression that the Loud Bill, now 
efore Congress, is very favorable to 
daily papers, and will merely squeeze 
the city weeklies and monthlies. Let 
the Loud Bill pass, however, and out 
f the one hundred and sixty members 

the Publishers’ Association there 
| develop one hundred and fifty-five 
rofane swearers within sixty days. 
The only reason that leads the pub 
er of a newspaper to favor the 

id Bill is his failure to comprehend 

The only reason why the Post- 
Office Department wants the Loud 
Bill passed—well, God only knows 
what the reason is. It will not help 
the post-office at all, or save it a dol- 

. but it will make no end of trouble 

the department and for a large 
lass of reputable publishers. 

—_ 


IT SIMPLY CAN’T BE DONE. 


THE PUBLISHER WHO DOESN’T KNOW 
10W MANY COPIES HE VRINTED OF 
VERY ISSUE IN 1896 CANNOT GET A 

CIRCULATION RATING IN THE AMERI- 
CAN NEWSPAPER D RECTORY FOR 
1597. 
Office of 
‘*THe Dat_ty DEMOCRAT.” 
Guaranteed circulation 3, 480. 
Established 1867. 
** THe TImMEs-DEMOCRAT.’ 
Guaranteed circulation 2,856. 
Russell T. Dobson, Editor and 
Manager. 
AKRON, O., Dec. 16, 1896. } 

Publishers of the American Newspaper 
Directory: 
GENTL?YMEN—Acknowledging and 

replying to yours of the r4th, we have 


) say that while it may make no dif- 
erence in any way in our circulation 
rating whether or not we give you an 
ulvertisement, the rating we receive 
es make a difference whether we 
ve you an advertisement or not. I 
other words, we don’t propose to give 
ur money for advertising to a concern 
that misrepresents our circulation. We 
have heretofore had an ‘‘ H”’ circula- 
tion rating, and the same will have to 
e satisfactory to us again this year, 
for the reason that we cannot make a 
letailed statement of our circulation 


each day during the past year, for the 
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reason that we did not keep the infor- 
mation required to enable us to do so, 
and there seems to be no middle 
ground between the arbitrary extremes 
vou have fixed. If you intend to ask 
for a‘ certain circulation statement at 
the end of a year, why in —— don’t 
you notify publishers at the beginning 
of the year, so that they may accumu- 
late necessary information during that 
time. If you will kindly let us know 
what our rating is to be in the ’97 Di- 
rectory, and it is satisfactory, as we 
said before, we will give you an order 
for an advertisement. We don't make 
this proposition in the nature of a 
bribe, but simply to satisfy ourselves 
that we desire to patronize your publi- 
Yours truly. 

THE AKRON Democrat C9, 
By R. T. Dobson, Secretary. 


cation, 


Offices of 
Geo. P. RowELL &Co., Publishers. 
10 Spruce St. PRINTERS’ INK: 

A Journal for Advertisers. Is- 

sued weekly. Established 1888. 

$s.00a vear. AMERICAN NEwWs- 

PAPER DiREcTORY. Issued an- 

nually Established 1869. Price 

Five Dollars. 

New York, Dec. 18, 1896. } 
Publishers of *‘Democrat,” Akron, O.: 

GENTLEMEN—Replying to your com- 
munication of December 16th, we 
again tell you, and for the third time, 
that in the absence of information from 
you concerning your circulation during 
the year 1896, no circulation rating 
for *896 will or can be given your pa- 
per in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory for 1897. It will be your priv 
ilege to tell in an advertisement what- 
ever you choosg to say about your 
circulation, and the advertisement can 
have a place in the body of the book 
directly following the letterpr’ss de- 
scription of your paper. All this is 
plainly stated in the circulars sent you 
and a copy of which we again inclose. 

selow is the description of your pa- 
per and the circulation rating as it will 
be given: 

DEMOCRAT: every evening excert 
Sunday, and TIMES-DEM OC RAT, 
Wednesdays; democratic; daily four, Satur 
day and weekly eight pages x24; pe per ot) 
tion—daily $5, weekly $1; established — daily 
1892, weekly 1867; Russell T. Dobson, editor; 
Akron Democrat Co., publishers; circulation 


-“both daily and vey accorded H for 
three years previous to 1896.” 


Very respectfully, 
Gro. P. ROWELL & Co., 
Publishers of the American Newspaper 
Directory. 
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" LABOR-SAVING 
ADVERTISING 


It wouldn’t be fair to say the Chicago 
Newspaper Union Lists constitute a 
medium by which the advertiser can 
reach every individual in the Middle 
West. We don’t pretend to say that. 


All we claim is that— 
1.—There are 1,500 separate and distinct 
newspapers on our lists. 
2.—More than half these papers are the only 
publications in the towns where issued. 
3.—Our list comprisgs one-third of all papers 
published in the Middle Western States. 





4.—An advertiser can print his ad in this 
third by writing one letter, sending one 
check, and furnishing one electrotype. 


Our system is nothing more nor 
less than labor-saving advertising—yes, 
and money-saving, too. 

Ask us questions about our method 
of advertising. 


NEWSPAPER Sheen st. 


CHICAGO. 
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ADVERTISING FOR RETAILERS. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propoufd problems and 


to offer suggestions for the promotion of better advertising 
Tell poe advertising troubles 


itthe Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising) can lighten them. 
tions to the Editor of Printers’ Ink. 


booklets, novelties, catalogues. 


I reproduce the advertisement of a 
Japanese merchant that recently ap- 
peared in the Boston Hera/d : 


Bunkio Matsuki. 


Yechigoya, the largest silk store in Tokio, 
Japan, recently advertised their grand open- 
ing and winter sale to commence at 5 a. m. 
sharp. This is no exaggeration, and their 
store was crowded with purchasers long be- 
fore sunrise. 

Suppose Matsuki should advertise in a like 
manner ; ople would think him crazy, 
wouldn’t they? But you must all come as 
early as 8 o’clock, for it is impossible to give 
you proper attention after 10 o’clock, as my 
store is crowded by that time with custom- 
ers in quest of the beautiful and interesting 
things from the far East, illustrating the 
evolution of Japanese goods. You cannot 
duplicate Matsuki’s goods elsewhere. Come 
early, and don’t get off the car till you come 


tc 





BUNKIO MATSUKI, 
380 Boystown Sr., 
Between Arlington and Berkeley Sts. 


I hardly know whether or not to 
credit Mr. Matsuki’s statement to the 
effect that the largest silk store in 
Tokio, Japan, recently advertised their 
grand winter sale to commence at 
5 a.m. sharp, and that the store was 
crowded with purchasers long before 


sunrise. I suppose it is possible that 
this statement is strictly within the 
bounds of truth. It may be Japanese 
people are in the habit of sitting up 
all night in order to break into a silk 
store after bargains the first thing in 
the morning. Possibly Mr. Matsuki 
means by New York time, which 
would really, I suppose, make it about 
8p. m. in Japan. If it is a fact that 
people get up before sunrise and rush 

the silk stores in Japan, it must 
make things mighty easy for the Japan- 
ese adwriters. I am afraid Mr. Mat- 
suki won’t find Americans anything 
like as enthusiastic and wakeful. Mr, 
Matsuki’s statement that his customers 
must all get to the store as early as 8 
o'clock, as it is impossible to give them 
proper attefttion after 10 o'clock, on 
account of the crowded condition of 
his store, is rather amusing. I be- 
lieve the average shopper hasn’t much 
more than finished breakfast at 8 
o'clock, and I find it hard to picture 


Send newspaper ads, circulars, 
perhaps PRINTERS’ INK (The 


Address all communica- 


a crowd of American shoppers frantic- 
ally rushing away from their break- 
fast tables in order to buy Mr. Mat- 
suki’s beautiful and interesting things 
from the far East. 

I am afraid Mr. Matsuki is a little 
bit enthusiastic for thisclimate. Iam 
afraid he is a little bit inclined to 
draw the long bow about Japanese 
customers. However, his statements 
have the merit of novelty, and it is 
possible they may draw a great many 
people to his store out of curiosity. 
His first name is a little bit suggest- 
ive. In spite of that fact his state- 
ments may be all right. I never was 
in Japan, and never had the opportu- 
nity to verify them. 

** 

With one exception the following is 
a pretty good ad for an insurance man 
who represents both fire and life com- 
panies : 





One of 3 Things 


may happen to-night. Your barns 

may burn, your house may burn, or you may 
die, and if either of the two first should come 
to pass you would bitterly regret not havin 
had it insured; or if the Tose mentione 
should happen, and you should die, your 
near relatives would just as bitterly regret 
the fact that you had neglected to have your 
life insured. 

Come and consult me as to cost, as I rep- 
resent all the leading companies. 


THOS, F. CONLON, 
Front Street, THOROLD, Ont. 





I think the wording of the sentence, 
‘*Or if the last mentioned should hap- 
pen, and you should die, your near 
relatives would just as bitterly regret 
the fact that you had neglected to 
have your life insured,” might be toned 
down a trifle. I think it would have 
been better to have put the regrets on 
the other side. It would have been 
better to have pictured the late la- 
mented as wandering up and down 
the golden streets, weeping and wail- 
ing because he had failed to provide 
for his near and dear relatives. I 
don’t think it’s a good idea to remind 
a man that some of his near and dear 
relatives will ditterly regret the fact 
that he meglected to have his life in- 
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sured, and not mention any regrets on 
any other score. I think that way of 
viewing it would incline many a man 
to avoid life insurance like a plague. 
When a man insures his life he likes 
to feel that he is doing a good action 
out of his own good heartedness, and 
not that he is doing something to keep 
his relatives from cussing him after he 
is dead. The head-lines to Mr. Con- 
lon’s ad are first class. In fact, with 
the exception of the injudicious phrase 
mentioned, the ad is good throughout. 
** 

The Barnard, Sumner & Putnam 
Company, of Worcester, Mass., start 
some of their ads with the stateinent : 

‘** Did you see it in our Sunday ad? 
Then ’tis so.” 

Do the Barnard, Sumner & Putnam 
Company intend the reader to under- 
stand that if the reader sees it in one 
of their daily ads it isn’t so? I don’t 
know whether this question would 
strike other people, on reading their 
assertion, but it immediately struck 
me. Beside this one point the ads 
they send me are very good. ‘They 
are in the same line with the average 
department store advertising, in which 
prices count for a great deal. The 
most of their ads have a neatly written 
introduction. The principal thing in 
department store advertising is to quote» 
prices and tell the truth. 

*,* 

Messrs. Edward E. Hall & Son, of 
New Haven, Conn., issue occasionally 
a little publication called Food News. 
I am just in receipt of the Christmas 
number. It is a thoroughly clever 
little publication and tells lots of things 
that will interest housekeepers and 
others. It is well written and neatly 
printed Possibly there are too many 
styles and sizes of type used. If there 
was a little more uniformity in this 
respect it would be an improvement. 
One thing I note about it, is the ex- 
cessive modesty of Messrs. Hall & 
Son. I turned their little sheet over 
several times before I discovered their 
name. I don’t think it would detract 
anything from the appearance of the 
sheet to be a little less modest and 
print their names in a little bigger 
type. It is a publication that ought 
to bring returns. 

* 

I. L. Silverberg, the ‘‘ Famous”’ 

shoeman of Newark, N. J., issues a 


little four-page circular containing ap 
advertising scheme that, to m« 
least, has the merit of novelty. of 
course the idea of keeping a shoe 
chaser’s shoes blacked free of ch 

at a stand located in the shoe stor 
self is an old-time one. I don't 
pose there’s a city or village in th 
country where it has not been worked 
Mr. Silverberg adds a new kink t 
this scheme. Instead of putting u; 
shoe-blacking stand in his store 
permitting customers to have their 
shoes blacked there free of charge, 
Mr. Silverberg has arranged with every 
bootblack in Newark to accept hi 
“‘nickel checks’? in payment for 
shine. That is a novel idea, and 
carried out as advertised ought to 
tract favorable attention. Here’s 
way Mr. Silverberg announces 
scheme : 


BY ARRANGEMENT 


with the bootblacks of this city, we 
are enabled to offer all our customers 
privilege of having their shoes dressed, free 
of charge, at any bootblack stand, by pre- 
senting one of our “* Nickel Checks,”’ which 
we give free to all purchasers of our shoes 


‘“*THE FAMOUS” SHOES, 
117 MARKET Sr., - - Newark, N. J. 
I. L. SI_veRBERG. 








* & 
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Messrs. Knight & Ward, dry goods 
merchants, at Waxahachie, Texas, 
send me a sample of their advertising 
for criticism. Their advertisement oc- 
cupies nearly an entire page in their 
local newspaper. It quotes bargair 
prices in nearly every department of 
dry goods, from millinery to shoes. 
At first sight I would suppose I was 
looking at the advertisement of a big 
metropolitan department store, like 
Macy’s or Wanamaker’s. I believe 
that Waxahachie has less than 6,000 
inhabitants. There can be no ques- 
tion about the enterprise and ‘‘ get up 
and get” of Messrs. Knight & Ward, 
and it strikes me that bargain seekers 
in their locality will be pretty sure to 
give them a liberal patronage. In the 
matter of arrangement, the ad has the 
usual faults of an advertisement that is 
set up in the office of a country news- 
paper, where there is an insufficient 
supply of furniture. There are also 
too many different kinds of display 
type used, probably owing to the fact 
that the newspaper has a small supply 
of each font, Messrs, Knight & 
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Ward also fail to start their ad with a! 


words of introduction. It may be 
ply a prejudice on my part, but I 
always like to see a little introductory 

atter about the merits of the firm in 
general before the ad gets down to 
specific items and prices. Taken asa 
whole, the advertisement is a most 
creditable display indeed. 

* * 
* 
READY-MADE ADS. 

| donot write these ready-made ads. They are 
tuken wherever they are found, and credit ix 
given tothe wpb nye nheisknown. Contri 
: itions of bri is are solicited. The name 


id address 0! the writer will be y printed, if he 
wishes it to be. Ep, P. I.] 


rew 





For a Sewing Machine Aine. 


Have It Cleaned! 


If your Sewing Machine runs 
heavy, please remember that I can 
clean it up, or repair it and make it 
as good as new, so far as the sewing 
qualities are concerned. See me if 
you need needles, shuttles, bobbins, 
or attachments. 

A. M. GRIST, Yorxvitte, 8. C. 


For a Shee 


OUR SHOES 


are in demand because they deserve to 
be. Merit nowhere counts for more 
than it does in footwear. One can’t 
be deceived by a shoe. Either it's 
right or it’s wrong, and whatever it is 
the wearer knows all about it. We sell 
only what is right and give full value. 


For a Silk Store. 


The Silk Store 


gathers busily and sells quickly, femininity 
are carried with the stream of patronage con- 
tinually pushing toward its counters, which 
are overflowing with the desirable in cos- 
tume, richness, style and quality combined 
with cheapness, not too cheap to be good, 
but cheap because they are good. 
BLACK FIGURED GROS GRAIN SILK. 
45 pieces of a very choice —c. quality, in 
large artistic designs, —c. per yard. 


For a Haberdashery. 


Winter’s chill and winter’s 
wind are defied by our stock 
of warm ulsters, warm under- 
wear and warm gloves. Hard 
times are defied by our low 
prices. 


Store. 


Fora Furniture ‘Store. 
Rapidly Growing 
More Popular. 


Iron Beds are strong and neat for 
the boys’ room, pretty and durable for 
hotel or boarding- house, and desirable 
for any bedroom when you can get a 
white enamel iron bed, cast brass 
knobs, full size, for ——. That’s our 
price, 


INK, 
/ or a Savings Bank. 


A Bank for 
Wage Earners. 


This institution was intended to meet the 
wants of the people who wo:k for a living, 
who make but little, and who can only save 
a little ata time. Every possible help is ex- 
tended to make the way easy to accumulate 
a bank account. Small sums from a dollar 
or two up are sufficient to open an account, 
and the absence of formalities, the conven- 
ient hours, and the very small sums needed 
to maintain the account, explain the popular- 
ity of the 


For a Trunk and Harness Store. 


An Elephant 


‘Carries His Trunk 
With Him. 


| equip you. 


| 
| having large lots of shoes made—if the im- 
petus of this great shoe business helps to 


| make 
true shoe bargains. 


We have trunks for sale that don’t have to 
be carried. They're strong and will stand 
rough he tins. That's a great point now- 
ade ays. We have some nobby grips and va- 
tises, too, and if you intend to travel let us 
Our prices are so low that you 
cannot fail to be interested. 

THE ONLY ONE, 

Don’t forget we have the only Harness 
and Saddlery Store in Sechionll. and our 
work always pleases. If it don’t we refund 
the money. We handle robes and blankets, 
too. 





For a Dry Goods Store. 


Tumbling Over 


each other in their desire to display 
themselves are pretty garments, lovely silks 
and novelties, while dainty gloves, laces, 
hosiery and ribbons elbow their way to the 
front with the assurance of their prettiness 
and appropriateness for woman's wear and 
adornment, and their fitness for gifts during 
the season of holiday remembrances. 


For a Shoe Store. 


A Word , 
Of Men’s Shoes. 


Shoe bargains, but never bargain shoes. 
Do you catch the idea? If great buying—if 


rices abnormally small—then we have 
These causes and read- 
justments of our stocks, as sizes become 
missing, bring all the shoe bargains we ever 
have. “ Bargain Shoes’’ don’t exist other- 
wise. For shoes *‘ made to sell,” for shoe 
trash of any kind, we’ve no room, 

To-day we put on sale (our street 
window is filled with them) three hundred 
and eighty-eight pairs of men’s shoes at 
a pair. 

There’s no trick about it, not the ghost of 
a trick. They are honestly made shoes— 
equal in every way to the best —— or 
shoes to be found. 

In every wanted toe shape— needle, razor, 
narrow round, medium wide and 
Lace and congress, —— a pair, 


round, 
wide, 
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WHO SHALL 
JUDGE ? 


. Will the evidence of witnesses 
on the scene be accepted, or the 
testimony of witnesses who speak by 
hearsay only? Different stories will 
be told by each. Evidence of wit- 
nesses upon the scene will be true. 
Their testimony will show the great 
worth, true merit and high standing 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALL 


as a model of clean, honorable and 
truthful journalism, supported by the 
better elements of society, and an 
every morning welcome into 50,000 
homes of the Golden State, California. 

. We want advertisers’ confidence 
always. We will never inflate our 
arguments for their business with 
stories suggestive of the Arabian 
Nights series. Our daily circulation 
exceeds 50,000; that is what we 
guarantee. That is a big circulation 
for a daily newspaper on the Pacific 
Coast. 


CHARLES M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Publisher San Francisco CALL. 


Eastern Office: 34 Park Row, New York. 
D. M. FOLTZ, Eastern Manager. 
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\ MISTAKE OF RETAILERS. 


Some are led astray by trying to 

| their wares by a species of ad- 
yertising suited for an entirely differ- 
ent line of goods. Take, for instance, 
such am ad as is seen in street cars. 
Use ‘Freckle Chaser,’ the Great 
iplexion Purifier.” A local adver- 

ser sees this ‘‘attention attractor,” 
s it is technically known, and, find- 
g that his neighbor’s attention is also 
urrested by the same ad, reflects that 
brevity is the soul of wit,” and con- 
les this is the only kind of adver- 
tising that pays. He forgets that this 
articular lotion for the epidermis has 
n thoroughly advertised in the 
magazines and newspapers for months 
or years, where its advantages have 
been discussed in an argumentative 
way, and that every druggist in the 
country is posted upon its good points 
and is ready to impart the information. 
He forgets, in short, that the line 
which he has read is simply to recall 
to his mind that he has read a longer, 
nvincing advertisement elsewhere, 
and that this ‘‘attention attractor’’ 
which he now sees is simply to recall 
to his mind the name of an article 
whose acquaintance he made long ago. 
There is a great deal in having your 
name, or that of the article you are 
selling, a familiar one in the ear of the 
public, but you have known the names 
and the business of scores of men for 
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years with whom you have never had 
a single business relation. In adver- 
tising, as with all canvassing and so 
liciting, the first essential is the creat- 
ing of an interest and the desire of 
possession in the mind of the prospect- 
ive purchaser. When you can write 
that kind of an advertisement you 
have one that ‘‘ pulls.” —Advertising 
World, Columbus, Ohio. 
ome 


THE PLAN ALL-IMPORTANT. 


The most important part of adver- 
tising is the plan. Get on the right 
track and the rest is easy. Map outa 
plan of campaign on the right lines, 
and it will take an uncommon amount 
of blundering to make a failure. I 
would rather start on the right plan 
with poorly-prepared advertising mat- 
ter than to start on the wrong plan 
with the most carefully written litera- 
ture by the most expert writer in the 
world.—Aillboard Advertising. 

TO ANY MAN 
—OR BOY. 

A paid-in-advance subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK for one year (subscrip- 
tion price, five dollars) will be given 
to any man or boy who will obtain and 
send in six votes for William John- 
ston in the Printer Laureate contest. 
The votes should be copies of those 
printed on pages 6 and 8 of this issue 
of PRINTERS’ INK. 





A CAUDLE 


LECTURE, 





j7ou would have remembered fast enough, Tl 
be bound. You make no secret of admiring 


her complexson. 


lawful wife, isn't it? 


What's that to do wth a? 
A nice thing for a married man to say to his 


Well, she told the she| 


owes all that pink and white of hers to a| 
steady use of BEBCHAM'S PILLS. That's) 
better than paint. Then perhaps you mean to! 
insinuate that I paint, Mr. Caudle? No, 1) 
shan't go to sleep like a dear soul I've got 
the cramps dreadfully, and very likely won't 
get a wink all night Not that youcare I 


+e 


all you'd trouble 


mught die of inmmomnia, or anything else, fos 


“it's just Uke you, Mr. Coudle, you 
ecver can remember anything | «pecially 
want. Here I am feeling as bad as bad can 
be, and not a thing in the ‘house. Didn't I 
beg of you particulerty to bring in a box of 
BEMCHAMS PILLS? Of course I did; and 
cow you say you've forgotten them. 





clock at night after eating and drinking 


You know well enough the only medt 
cine that is of any use to me is BEECHAM'S 
| Pit 15. Bat, of course, I can't have sny if 
\™y life depends on it : You ll go owt and ring 
\"e the Draggist? You'll do nothing of the 
|sort, Mr. Caudle I won't be beholden to you 
jor the Chemist either. I'll struggle on til 
|the morning [ll bear my pain in silence 
What do you eay? Thank Heaven for that? 
You unfecling wretch. But, of course, gop 
never had any sympathy with my suffer 


coodnes knows whag et that precious slub 
you're so fond of. 

“lf it bad been Miss Prettyman (the 
muna) who had asked you to bring ber a box, 


ings” —(sobe, and gradually “drops off” mi 
muring ~BERCHAMS PILLS-WORTH- 
GUIXEA-BOX.”) Z 





THIS advertisement, which is a clever adaptation of one of the Caudle 
curtain lectures, appeared in the New York Heradd of December 13. It has 
been greatly reduced in this reproduction, but is worth reading through, 
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To Newspaper Publishers 
$200 REDUCED TO $50. 


For a page advertisement in the American Newspaper 
Directory, with a position in the body of the book, facing the 
page of letterpress where the paper is itself described by the 
editor of the Directory, the charge in 1895 was $200; in 1896, 
$150; but in the edition for 1897 it is reduced to $50; and at 
that price these special pages seem to be going off rather fast, 
it being an axiom, of course, that when the page opposite the 
description of a paper has been sold to one publisher, no other 
paper described on the same page can have it. That being the 
case, it is rather important that the publisher who actually 
wants to occupy the page opposite the description of his own 
paper, or opposite the page where the papers of his city are 
described, should hurry up and get his order in before some- 
body else has gotten ahead of him. 


A circulation statement, filled in on the sheet furnished by the editor of the Directory 
for the purpose, can be reproduced by photographic process, reduced to the exact size of a 
page of the American Newspaper Directory, or of Printers’ Inx. It is perfectly legible 
when so reproduced. (See sample reproduction printed on the opposite page.) The pub- 
lisher who desires to have such a fac-simile of his annual circulation statement appear as an 
advertisement in the American Newspaper Directory can do so. The cost of making such 
a reproduction is only two dollars. For the purpose of encouraging newspaper proprietors 
to place their annnal circulation statements prominently before advertisers, the publishers 
of the American Newspaper Directory have arranged to have appear in an early issue of 
Printers’ Ink, without charge, every circulation table which is ordered for insertion in the 
American Newspaper Directory for 1897. The insertion in Printers’ Ink, here promised, 
without charge, will be given in the belief that every such statement, made by a prominent 
publisher, is of considerable interest to advertisers generally, and is, on that account, en- 
titled tospace in Printers’ Ink, which is a journal for advertisers. The publisher who or- 
ders a plate made showing a photographic representation of his circulation statement can 
have a duplicate plate for his own use at home at a cost of one dollar, including postage or 
expressage on same. The publisher who sends a check for $50, accompanying his circula- 
tion statement, will be given a receipt for the insertion in the Directory and in Privrers’ 
Ink and an extra plate for his own use, all without any charge beyond the $5, if paid as 
specified. Whenever a circulation statement is ordered to appear on a page of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory as above, the tion assigned to it will in every case be ona 
page opposite the page wherein the paper itself is described, unless that position has been 
previously taken. The choicest position in every case will be accorded to the publisher who 
sends the earliest order, but to the publisher who sends in an order at a later date the best 
position will accorded that remains unsold at the moment his order comes to hand. 
Publishers must not fail to take note that what is wanted is a statement of the actual num- 
ber of complete copies printed of every issue during the entire year 1596, and not for any 
other time, earlier or later, longer or shorter, it being of prime importance that circulations 
to be compared shall be based on reports covering the seme period. Address all orders to 
GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pubs. American Newspaper Directory, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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WINDOW LIGHTING. 

Whether a store is open nights or not, the 
display windows ought not to be darkened. 
They can do valuable advertising at night 
better, some think, than in the day time, if 
kept well trimmed and well lighted. The 
additional expense of such a plan has in- 
fluenced many a merchant to decide against 
it, but if the matter is given some attention 
it will be found that a comparatively small 
number of lights can be so arranged as to 
adequately illuminate a window. By plac- 
ing a moderate number of lights around 
the front edges of the window, and shading 
them so that all direct rays are on the dis- 
play, the goods are shown to the best pos- 
sible advantage, and the cost will not be 
excessive. Suspending a lamp from the ceil- 
ing has long since been discarded as a poor 
idea, and lights in the rear of the window 
are superfluous. Acetylene gas, generated 
in the store, is a cheap and brilliant lighting 
agent.— Exchange. 


at SS Ee a 
NOVEL ADVERTISING DEVICE. 

A Chicago fur dealer has evolved a strik- 
ing advertising novelty. He has a number of 
stuffed animals mounted in various portions 
of the shop. A white polar bear, a lion, two 
leopards and other smaller animals are seen 
in various positions. Every night at dusk, 
when the store is lit up, each of these animals 
is seen looking at you with blazing eyes. 
The lion’ s yellow eyeballs literally glow with 
fire. “There is no secret about it,” said he 
the other day to an inquisitive caller. “ In- 
sulated wires have been run up through the 
creatures’ frames, and the eyeballs of differ- 
ent colors that you see are simply small 
incandescent aden that I had made, The 
wires are connected with the service in the 
store, and when the current is turned on they, 
too, are lit. The idea is not original with 
me. While in London I saw the thing done 
in a Piccadilly shop.""—Afpare/ Gazette. 

pliner Winker nate 
GOOD SENSE. 

The department stores will have a mo- 
nopoly of the trade just so long as you let 
them have a monopoly of the advertising. 
It’s a mistake to drop out of the publicity 
contest simply because you cannot plow up 
the entire advertising field. A little garden 
patch sown with the right seed and cultivated 
scientifically will produce more value than a 
quarter-section farm worked in the usual 
manner.— 7he Chicago Advertising Council, 
Chicago. 


TO ANY MAN 
—OR BOY. 

A id-in-advance subscription to Print- 
ers’ Ink for one year (subscription price, 
five dollars) will be given to any man or boy 
who will obtain and send in six votes for 
William Johnston in the Printer Laureate 
contest. The votes should becopies of those 
grates os on pages 6 and 8 of this issue of 

RINTERS’ INK. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. | 


MISSOURI. 


‘OVERS the ig J HERALD—8,000 d., 
C 8,000 8., 9,000 w. LA . New York. 
G AZETTE, West Me. lend paper in 


district tn Week Wiles trate, Tutsrowing 
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NEW JERSEY. 


| Red Bank REGISTER is the favorite | 

of women, of church men, of sporting : 
of real estate men, of business men, beca 
has special pages and special departmen' 
local news for each. 





NEW YORK. 


B INGHAMTON LEADER. 








ppeetakron LEADER, the tea table fav: 





| INGHAMTON LEADER, leading after 
paper and the favorite family medium 
BGR AMTON LEADE R, obs home paper, { 
full of live iocal and a » news ; no lx 
plate, no fake features, but a legitimate pa 
ding the fidence of its constitue: 


first - class 











INGHAMTON LEADER, pe 
afternoon paper. Most important dai! 
, commanding the respect and « 
readers and advertisers alike, bot! 
homeandabroad. Ave circulation cover 
every issue 1895, Daily, 8, Weekly, 6,600. M 
pw ema weekly than ail the: other Binghar 
ies combined. THE 
Sree ‘IAL AGENCY, Sole ye) Foreign Adver 
tising, New York and Chicago. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


DVERTISERS want the best. The ‘ 
aa has the largest cn ulation of a 
per, and the MECKLENBURG Trmrs has 
ait Bm circulation of any weekly paper 
Mecklenburg County, 7% tion over 50,0 
Rowell’s Directory says tes are reas: 
ble. For further information address W. 
DOWD, publisher, Charlotte, N.C. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


eco ER, Doylestown, Pa. Olde sat pa 
in the county—weekly established 1504, 

daily. established 1886; stanchest 

county ; the ony journals owning the! 

only exclusively ome-made capers in the county 

never agg resorted to pi matter nor patent 

sheets. Send for map sovig' circulation. } 

CHALL & CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


TEXAS. 


GALy ESTON TRIBUNE. _ 








thar! tt 














(jALVESTON TRIBUNE, a money winner. 





({ALVESTON TRIBUNE, the most influential. 





G4Lare = TRIBUNR, prosperous and =n 
Leads the afternoon procession 
ge tye TRIBUNE makes money for it 
self and will wake it for you. Thorough! y 
pn to date, with ali modern mechanical app! 
A live paper for live people. 

ALVESTON TRIBUNE, every copy count: 
City circulation larger than any newspa) 
in Texas. A dividend- “paying tm um, backe: 
y the brains and capital of the city. 


({ALVESTON TRIBUNE, Dail r pa 











y four es nee 
day twelve pages and Weekly eig tp 


all live. rs, published by the 
veston Pub. Bor w. Ladd Pres Pres.; ‘Chas. F 
s Olirense Pred hs 
geey and rag rence Ousley, Editor 
C. Beckwith Spec. “Ag'ey, 80 sole agents. 


WASHINGTON. 
GFATILE TIMES. 








GQ EATILE TIMES is the best. 
& 





‘| HE TIMES is the h f "8 60,00 
| - jome paper of Seattle's 60,00 





the Tuwes, has 





S n * + 
‘ the eireu 
oo lation of any evening paper 
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WISCONSIN. 


k a 
1 { 6. 3 { 6 Wisisiah nannies Nort ys vis 





nsin ‘to have a now er a of its —_ | 
waukee papers, when | 


Chicago, St. Paul and 
they reach this section, are from nine to eighteen 
hours old. The Superior TELEGRAM , 5,500 daily, 
t roughly yo rs this section. Rates of H. 

LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 





CANADA. 


14° Aline yearly. 30 best papers in Prov 
Pal f) 00 Quebec. E. DESBA Rare, Ad Agency, 
ntreal. 








Displayed Advertisements. 


ents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 


rtra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


GRICULTUR 
KEDER AND TP ARMER, a 0. 


MOTOCYCLE. 

WOTOCYCLE, 1656 Monadnoc k Block, Chicago. 
TAMPS OR § cou NS Send 

‘for lists. E. &¢ K LEE BS thiehem, Pa. 

piaee TORIES. 

LASHER’S DIRECTORY of the Wholesale Gro- 
rs and Canners and Packers of the United 
tates and Canada. Sent . maid on receipt 
fi. GEORGE F, LASHE *hiladelphia, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL, Lexington, Ky., 1895, 
worn circulation 6,092 copies weekly—/argest 
circulation in Ky. outside of Louisville. Offictal 
organ Ky. and Ala. State Boards of Education. 
Rates and sample copy Sree. 


MWMATI=; TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Clreulation 7,600 ranteed—larger circula- 

tion than any other Kansas weekly. For rates, 

etc., address C. Geo. Krogness, Marquette Bldg. 
hicago, Ill., Western Agent. 











GUARANTEED CIRCULATIONS.—The circula | 


on of the following papers is guaranteed by the 
publishers of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECT 
ry for 18%, who will PAY A REWARD OF $100 in 
bh and every case where it shall be proved that 
paper was not entitled to the rating accorded. 


ILLINOIS. 
EIGHT-HOUR HERALD, Chicago, 17,370. 
KANSAS. 
TUPEKA (Kan.) ENDEA VORER, not less than 2,500 


MAINE. 
C_ADVERTISER, Norway, Maine (local), 2,340 


The Evening 
~—ats=—_ Journal, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Average Daily Circulation for 1895, 


14,362. 


uaranteed by American Newspaper Directory. 


‘FISHERS OF MEN” 


The shrewd advertiser who drops his 
to the Jackson, Tenn., 


a« = 
WHIG 
is — of a good catch. 
Only morning r in a radius ot 
one hundred mi pea veritable Alex- 
ander Selkirk in its territory. Jack- 
son is an up-to-date city of 15,000 
inhabitants without a clam or a 
allroad is a manufacturing 
railre an jucational center ond 
rading — of 304,000 people 
fsnap, push an 


he ap, is the! + ae situation. 
. J. Bkooxs, Prop’r, Jackson, Tenn. 
H. D. LA COSTE, 
CASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 33 Pann Row. N.Y. 








‘*New England's Family Paper."' 


Portland Transit 


Sixty years of active, honest, system- 
atic business life has given the 
Portland Transcript a unique place 
among the literary home-papers of 
the country. 


125,000 


aa read the Transcript every 
week. Nine-tenths of them live in 
the New England States. 


An advertisement in the Transcript 
is seen, is read and is answered, 
and New Englanders are good cus- 
tomers. 

No advertiser can cover Eastern 
New England without the Portland 
Transcript. This is not fiction, but 
hard business fact. 


TRANSCRIPT co. 


The 


Overland 
Monthly 


(San Francisco) 
7 
The only magazine pub- 
lished on the Pacific Coast. 


300,000 READERS 


The Overland is now the 
official organ of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Edu- 
cation, and is on file in 
more than 3,300 school 
libraries. 


EASTERN OFPICE, 
500 Temple Court, 


F. E. MORRISON, 
MANAGER, 
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| 
10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year. ¢ | 
GODEYS {79 
MAGA N VOTES CAST FOR THE 
ZINE. § py; 
- 3 Printer Laureate! 
January number is on sale at every The Committee reports votes 
first-class news-stand in the United - . 
States and Canada. Do not miss this | registered to Dec. 2oth, 189/ ze 
issue. Itisaspecial Holiday Num- | B. B. HERBERT, Chicago, . 3,085 
ber of great beauty. (National Journalist.) 


| LOUIS H, ORR, New York, . 2,623 
| (Bartlett & Co.) 


The prospectus for 1897 shows a per- 
fect feast of good things for the com- (Inland Printer.) 


ing year. WM. JOHNSTON, New York, 


HENRY O. SHEPARD, Chicago, 2,149 


713 
(Printers’ Ink Press.) 
“ GopgEy’s stands in the front rank of 


PAUL NATHAN, New York, . 487 
the chea er magazines, and is always 


(Lotus Press. y’ 

i i worthy to be taken i 

the family circle.” Commercial. Bugaco. §| THEO. L. DE VINNE, New York, 26 
(De Vinne Press.) 


Genentech clecutaten ter ibys, | Scattering = Total vote (9,860). 
one million copies. Campbell 


Send for rate card. aT i Printing Press 


THE GODEY COMPANY, zs & Mfg Co. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 6 Madison Ave., New York 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago 








OSS EES 


Note these figures! 





10,227 

10,227 » Sunday. 
9,589 10,227 
9,589 - Daily. 


9,589 Sworn average circulation for 
past six months of 


The Anaconda 
(Montana) SA n da rd 


Subscription—$10 per year. 
For advertising rates apply to 
E. KATZ, ADVERTISING AGENT, 
230 to 234 em Court. New York Ciry. 
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“ What you see 
eyes you 
heart.” 


with your 
believe in your 


HE leading merchants 
of Grand Rapids and 
( the leading foreign ad- 
| vertisers use a steady 


\ supply ot 


The 


Democrat’s 


advertising space. 
It is the kind of in- 
vestment that is product- 


\| ive of good returns. 


They believe in the 


| result-pulling powers of 


this paper. 

It is the leading family 
newspaper in Michigan 
(outside Detroit). 
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SOCIETY PEOPLE 
IN ALBANY 


THE ARGUS 


It has the largest 
circulation of 

any morning paper 
published in the 
Capital City. 


vey 
Send for a sample copy, and you 
will understand why Tue Arcus 
widely read. 
veer 


THE ARGUS COMPANY, 


ALBANY, N.Y 
<>O0—> 


DAILY, SUNDAY 


is so 


AND SEMI-WEEKLY ‘ 
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From Ocean 


To Ocean 


em 


The Union 
Gospel News 


Finds its Wav 


Being undenominational and 
reaching thousands of homes 
mot reached by any other 
paper of its kind, ° 


Advertisers know its value, 
Published every Thursday. 
Write for rates. 


Bad 


«The... 
Union Gospel News, 
Cleveland. Ohio. 


Address 
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tie AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY t 


IS97 


Will be published upon the following platform: 


1. The American Newspaper Directory is a book for Advertisers. 


2. The most important information conveyed by the American Newspaper Directory i 
that concerning the circulation of newspapers. 











3. To convey information about circulation in such a way that its correctness cannot | 
gainsaid, it is necessary to decide in advance the basis upon which the facts are 
stand. 

That the comparative value of one paper taken with another may be readily arr 
at, the facts concerning the circulation of each should be given for a correspon: 
period, 
For the American ge go ged Directory for 1897, it is decided that the period for 
which the circulation of a paper may be given to the best interest of an advert 
will be the entire year preceding, viz., the year 1896. 
What an advertiser is most interester| in knowing after all is what the circulatior 
the paper will be in 1897 or 1898, because his contract will run wholly in these year 
and not in 1896. 
The advertiser who obtains information from the Directory concerning the circulat 
ot a paper in 1896, will believe a canvasser’s statement of what it will be in 1897 
1898 if the claim seems reasonable in connection with the facts as shown for 1896. 
A publisher's statement as to what his circulation is going to be is interesting to 
advertiser, but as it can only be based. ppon a_publisher’s belief, it cannot be told 
the editor of the ewe at! on the authority of the Directory, but may appear in the 
Directory immediately following catalogue description of the paper, as a statement 
for which the publisher of the paper assumes the responsibility. 
A statement of what the circulation of the paper is going to be is an advertisement, 
and should appear in the Directory and be paid for as such, and be so designated. 
The privilege of inserting such an advertisement as an integral part of the letterpress 
makes the Directory as useful for each newspaper man as would be a directory | 
lished by himself exclusively for his own benefit alone. 
On the plan here outlined there is and can be no conflict of authority between ¢! 
statements of the publishers of the Directory and the publisher of the paper. 
Papers not issuing regularly so many as a thousand copies are not specially to 
considered, as they are below the unit of value. 
If there is a fact or quality that tends to give a paper a value, a fact or quality that 
is considered worth mentioning to an advertiser when talking or writing to hiw 
will pay to set it forth in a 60-word (1o-line) paragraph in the American Newspaper 
Directory for 1897. The cost ($10) is but a small fraction of a cent for each copy 
the Directory, and the privilege of -having such a statement inserted in the letter 
yy on the publisher’s own authority makes the book as helpful to him as it c 

if he issued it. 


Statements of circulation covering the year 18096 
should be sent to the editor of the American News- 
paper Directory not later than January 16th to be 
CERTAIN to have attention, but statements re- 
ceived even as late as the first of April (covering the 
year 1896 only) will be LIKELY to have attention. 


Address all communications to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Publishers of THz AMERICAN NewspaPer Directory, 
No. ro Spruce Street, New York. 
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Jonson’s 
Printing Inks 


JOB INKS. _ 


14-lb. 1-lb. | 3-Ib. | 5-lb. | 25-lb. + 50-lb. | 100-Ib. 
Cans. Cans. Cans. Cans. Cans. Kegs.' Kegs. 





Fine Book and Cut..... , . |%ects.| 75cts. $100 | $4 HO $8 00 
Extra Job Black . ‘ ‘ . |40cts. $100. 7) 2 0 
Fine Card and Job.. : 2cts. $10 300 18 75 | 30 00 
Magazine Cut... ° 25 cts. 1 00 3 00 12 50 | 22 SO 
Poster Inks (any shade).. sokbees 25 75 500) 900 
Label Inks (any shade).. : - 50 00 50 2 50 
Bronze Blue gene 25 cts. 00 00 0O | 37 50 
Rose Lake dust ‘ ‘ 25 cts. 00 00 0 00 37 
Fine Yellows ete R 25 cts. 00 Oo OO 35 00 
Browns ... ieee coooe| BCS. om OO 00 | 35 00 
FUne Wins: <ostvosvccnesens 5 : 00 OO 00 
> 200 OO 

50 00 


= 


Or 0 00 00 CO Ge 
weer a ee eres 


2 WD 


NEWS INKS. 


500-pound Barrel at 4c. $20 00 
250-pound Barrel at 444c. 11 25 
100-pound Keg at 5c. 5 00 
50-pound Keg at 5}<c. 275 
25-pound Keg at 6c. 1 50 








The fine card and job black which I sell in 
quarter-pound cans for 25 cents a can, and in a 100- 
pound keg for $50 a keg, is positively the best black 
ink ever made since the world began. Send mea 
ample of ink that you are paying $2, $3, $5, $7 or 
$10 a pound for and send me 25 cents and I will 
send you a can of fine gard and job black that will 
exactly match your $2, $3, $5, $7 or $10 blacks. 

There is no mistake about this claim and no 
nonsense about it. If you pay any more than a dol- 
iar a pound for black ink you might just as well 
drop your money down a rat hole. 

My magazine cut, which I sell in quarter-pound 
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cans for 25 cents a can and in 100-pound kegs for 
$40 a keg, comes so near to matching my fine card 
and job black that not one printer in a million can te 
the difference. I wouldn’t mind paying a reward to 
the ink salesman that can distinguish one from the 
other, and if he can do it regularly and don’t mak: 
any mistakes I believe I would be inclined to break 
over my rule and employ a salesman, if he could be 
had for less than $10,000 a year. I make a specialty 
of selling a 10-pound can of this ink for $5. 

My extra job black, sold in pound cans for 4 
cents and 100 pounds for $22.50, is just as good a 
black ink as any human being wants, except for 
printing on coated paper. I sell a three-pound can 
for $1. 

My fine book and cut, sold in one-pound cans 
for 25 cents and at $15 per 100 pounds, is about the 
quality of ink that printers have been in the habit 
of paying 50, 60 and 75 cents a pound for. I sell a 
five-pound can of this ink for $1. 

My news ink I sell 25 pounds for $1.50 and 100 
pounds for $5, and also sell 500 pounds for the sum 
of $20, and nobody makés a better news ink than 
this. I can’t sell you any better news ink if you pay 
me twice as much money. 

My poster inks that I sell for 25 cents a pound, 
or 100 pounds for $18, are just as good poster inks 
as I can sell you for 50 or 60 cents a pound, and 
they are just as good as you can buy anywhere else 
for 50 or 60 cents a pound. I sell a five-pound can 
for $1. 

My label inks, sold in one-pound cans for 50 
cents and at $25 per 100 pounds, are considered 
the finest in the land. They work clean, dry gloss) 
and go further than the -high-priced inks of other 
houses. They can be worked on white or manilla 
papers, and the sheets may be piled to any height 
without fear of offsetting or sticking, I sell my 
label inks in three-pound cans for one dollar a can. 
A better label ink cannot be bought, even for $1 a 
pound. 

My Bronze Blue sold in quarter-pound cans at 
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25 cents and in 100-pound lots for $65, is the bronz- 
est bronze blue ever produced. You can pay from 
$1.50 to $3 a pound for bronze blue, and it will be 
inferior to mine—every time. 

My Rose Lake, sold at 25 cents in a quarter- 
pound can or in 100-pound lots for $75, is conceded 
to be the finest job red on the market. I have it in 
two shades—Yellowish and Bluish. I sell more of 
this ink than any other colored job ink, except- 
ing Bronze Blue. You can pay as high as $5 a 
pound fora Rose Lake, but you cannot get a more 
beautiful shade nor an ink with finer working qual- 
ities. 

My fine Yellows—light, medium or orange- 
sold in quarter-pound cans for 25 cents a can or in 
1o0-pound lots for $60, cannot be duplicated else- 
where at any price. They are strong-bodied inks 
and can be used for toning up other colors or mak- 

iy beautiful tints. 

My Brown inks—light, medium or dark—sold 
in quarter-pound cans for 25 cents a can or in 100- 
pound lots for $60, are very rich in color and can- 
not be bought elsewhere for double my prices. It 
works just like a black ink. 

My Fine White, sold at 25 cents a quarter- 
pound can or in five-pound cans for $4, and in kegs 
holding 100 pounds for $50, is a very heavy-bodied 
white and cannot be excelled for making tints. I 
guarantee it not to fill up on fine lines or small 
type. You can pay $1.50 a pound for white ink, 
but you cannot at any price buy a better white ink 
than mine. 

My Fine Purples—reddish or bluish—sold 
quarter-pound cans for 50 cents a can or in 25- 
pound cans for $31.25, a#® beautiful in shade and 
strong in color. They may be toned down to meet 
Bthe ideag of the most fastidious. They are not 
strictly permanent, but I guarantee them to hold 
their color as long as the highest-priced purple ever 
made, You can pay $2 an ounce for purples, but you 
vill not get a better purple than I sell you, four 
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ounces for 50 cents. I have a cheaper grade of 
purple which I sell at 25 cents a quarter-pound can 
or $1 a pound. It is called Imitation Typewriter 
Purple. 

My Sizings (any shade), sold in one-pound cans 
for 50 cents or in 100-pound kegs for $27, is not 
equaled by any on the market, although you may 
pay from 75 cents to $1.50a pound, I sell my sizing 
(any shade) in three-pound cans for $1 a can. 

The above table and the paragraphs that fc! 
low show what I ask for inks, but to buy them o| 
me the cash has to come with the order. If you are 
paying more than my prices you pay it for the sak 
of getting trusted. My inks are better than those 
you pay more for. 

That celebrated ink maker, Mr. Frederick H. 
Levey, in his latest pamphlet on printing inks, says: 

Keen perception avails little in buying Printing Ink. Y 
cannot judge of it by looking at it, smelling it, tasting it, or by 
measuring or weighing it. How, then, can it be bought success- 
fully? Very simply. Buy of a maker who has proved that hx 
values his reputation. ‘Those who wish to buy silks, papers, 
etc., with absolute safety, go to houses of established reputation. 
If the business of a certain manufacturer has grown with enor 
mous rapidity, it is a pretty safe argument in behalf of 
goods. 

This paragraph describes my case. My business 
has grown with great rapidity. It is safe to argue 
that my goods are what they ought to be. The 
only difference between my goods and those that 
are sold at from two to four times my prices are 
such differences as cannot be perceived because they 
do not exist. If there is any difference my inks are 
better. One difference, however, which influences 
many ink buyers, is not found in the ink itself but 
in the fact that to get my inks at my prices th 
money has to come with the order. You cannot get 
my inks in any other way. 

Address every order, with a check accompany: 
ing it, to 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


& Spruce Street, New York. 
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St. Louis Merchants 
Reap their harvest... 


"ne St. Louis Star 


It leads in volume of advertising, 


~~ 


For the key to prosperity and rates .... 


Ask EIKER, You Know Him, 


“$48 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 
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Excelsior! 


ITS MOTTO. 


Every week its circulation reaches a higher point. Wh 
Because, primarily, its home readers and the business men 
of all classes in its own city and surrounding territory 
realize its merit, prestige and influence, and advertisers 
generally who use the columns of the 





tls 


KANSAS CITY WORLD 








reap greater benefit than from any other paper in that city. 


Its PAID CIRCULATION (: 
the week ending Saturday, December 12, was as follows: 


Sunday, Dec. 6 
Monday, Dec. 7 
Tuesday, Dec. 8 
Wednesday, Dec. 9.. 
Thursday, Dec. 10 
Friday, Dec. 11 
Saturday, Dec. I 


Daily average for 7 days, 29,572 


We, the undersigned, hereby certify under oath that the above statement of The @ 
World's circulation on the days named is true and correct, and that said papers were printed 
and delivered to the carriers, newsdealers, subscribers and newsboys on their order. 
copies spoiled in printing or left over in press-room are not counted in above statement. 


L. V. ASHBAUGH, Business Manager 
EARL SAUNDERS, Pressman. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th day of December, 1896. 
[Seal.] EVORIL BROOKSHIRE, 
My commission expires May 8, 1898. Notary Public 


$1,000 to any one disproving this statement. 
Cash books open for inspection, and al! 
other facilities given honest investigators. 


A. Frank Richardson. 


Tribune Building,. ..... New York. 
Chamber of Commerce, . . . . Chicago. 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London. 
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To the Local Reporter, or the Ad-Smith. 


Every week the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York, sends a mantel clock (a 
pretty and serviceable time-piece) to the person who reports the most interesting case of some one 
who has been benefited by the use of Ri Tabules. True records of cures or relief em | 
from the use of Ri Tabules make effective appeals to others suffering in the same way anc 
likely to be cured by the same means. Those who are best acquainted with the wide range of their 

ication and the wonderful curative qualities of Ripans Tabules are generally only too glad to 

ome the means of making known to other sufferers the remedy that has so greatly benefited 
themselves. The ad-amith — & accompanies the story he sends with an acceptable drawing suitable 
f production gets $5 in casn for the drawing, which, if not used will be returned if so requested. 

e name and address of the person giving the testimonial should always be given, not for publi- 
ation but to make possible a verification of the facts as stated. The following is a case that well 
illustrates what is wanted, 








MT EG { ‘ 
tiny 7 


— 


— 
. . — Mia 
A journeyman barber in Cincinnati, a specially intelligent man an ! 
a favorite with his patrons, says of 


IPANS Tabule 


’ “T want to say that for eight months I have taken three a day, and“ 
have not been to see a doctor once since 1 commenced to take them. 
Before I would have to have a bj t down m 

my stomach flushed (I believe that *s what they 

every week by a doctor that charged me 50 

2 ee SS ae ae es SS ‘ 

again, I can tell it was no fun to be ped out: 

two days. The doctor said I hed catarvh of tha stemnich. 

was, it don’t botherme now. For four years I was troubled, so 

used to lose about three days out of every month.” When this 
observes that a customer has a feverish breath, he occasionally presents 
him with a Tabule, and if taken it removes the difficulty forthwith. 
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Printers’ Ink Goupons 
in Exchange for Advertising. 


Any publisher in the United States or Canada 
who has use for a certain number of Printers’ /ni 
subscription coupons is at liberty to insert the 214 
inch advertisement printed below for one year at | 
regular yearly rates, and Printers’ Jnk coupons in 
payment will be sent to him as soon as his bill is 
received and the Ripans Chemical Co. report the 
first ony of his a? aper with advertisement duly in- 
serted, A copy 





Packed Without Glass. 


(RER-ANS) i205. 


TEN FOR FIVE CENTS. 


This special form of Ripans Tabules is prepared 
from the original prescription, but more econom- 
ically put -, oe the porpese of meeting the 

ive 


rsal m: rn demand for a low price. 

DIREO TIONS. —Take one at meal or bed 
time or whenever you feel poorly. Swallow it 
whole, with or without a mouthful of water. 

They cure all stomach troubles ; banish 
i! sleep ; i prolong life. An invaluable fou! 

pring Medicine. No matter what’s the 
a. one will do you good. One gives#elief— 
acure will result . iodore are followed. 

The five-cent paci are not yet to be had of 

hit et probable that almost 
llo in asupply when requested 
ner - do so; but in any case a single 
carton, containing ten tabules, will be sent, post- 
age paid, to my X acdeees for five cents in stamps. 
forwarded to t Ripans Chemical Co., No. 7 
Spruce St., New ¥ ork. Until ep goods are thop 
oughly he dt to the trad nts and 
diers will be supplied at a Price wi ich w ms iow 
them a fair m n Md 1 doze 
tons for 40 cents— Ba rn — ‘ douen rari 
cartons) for $4. _. of mail for $4.82. 5 gross (72 
— for 25 gross (3,600 cartons) for 
jms . Cash with the order in every case, and 
reight or express charges at the buyer’s cost. 


‘tion of 


| showing condi- 


tions, is printed 
herewith. 

It is a condi- 
the 
agreement that 
the paper shall 
be mailed regv- 
ularly to the 
Ripans Chemi- 
cal Co, No. 
Spruce Street, 
New York, dur- 


ing the entir 
_ year that the ad- 
| vertisement ap- 
| pears. 
Address all 
correspondence 
'to Peter Dov- 
GAN, Manager 
Printers’ Ink 
Advertising Bu- 


PAAALAAZRAARALRAAA SARBBARABALRAALS 


} Copy of Coupon Showing Conditions. 


‘Good to Bearer fur Five Dollars 


Payable, if presented any time during the nineteenth 
century, by a year’s subscription to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


A Fournal for Advertisers. 


To be sent to the name and address written on the 
back of this coupon. 


Void if not presented at the office of Pruvrers’ Inx, No. reau, IO Spruce 
to Spruce St., New York, before January 1st, 1901. > T 
evevuvvvvvevvevvveverevvrevveved St., N cw York. 


Nore : An all-metal electrotype of the R-I-P-A‘N‘S advertisement will be sent if wanted. 


euevevevvuveuvuvvveucd 
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iad 


Should Subscribe for 


rinters’ In 


«The Little Schoolmaster in the 


Art of Advertising.”’ 


rers’ Ink i weekly journal 

and indicates the tendencies in e art, science 
advertising Its publishers spare no trouble expense in sex 
from interviews with the ablest rd 1 experien 
advertisers and advertising men o ountry It is re 
advertisers’ organ, and it is employed by them in the inter 
cussion of ides ar uggestions which may further the interests 
advertisers. 


Printers’ INK aims to supply hints and rmation interesting and use 
to both large and small advertisers. Adve ments deemed worthy of 
are from time to tim reproduc ed in its colu Is 3 their good and | 
points intelligently discussed. The methods ucce 1 advertisers are 
described and comparisons made of the various results they obtain. Even 
the oldest and most experienced advertisers secure many valua sugges 
tions and ideas from a perusal of the articles by the many bright writers who 
contribute to its pages. 


Printers’ Ink believes that the most profitable forn 
through the medium of tl 
lishes much interesting matter in regard 
Printers’ Ink is not n 
special feature, but, like some small z isements, its value 
ished there Its readers are not uncer the necessity 
a quantity of chaff in order to find a grain of wheat 


Printers’ Ink relies for support on the scriptions of 
the advertising patronage of newspaper publishers. It includes an 
subscribers the names of practically all the leading advertisers in the 
States, and it is the recognized medium through which newspaper pu 
may make known the merits of their gn mediums to the advertisers 
country. 


The subscription price of P 
vance a subscription receipt is g 
All ordérs should be addressed to 


PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Are 
you 


a 
‘Refined People” ? 


“TRUTH” is published for 
refined people. : pitas 


) NSAN SEL KESED 
a aa aa a ata tase aaa ata ~ 


No suggestion of vulgar- 
ity, in joke or picture, is 
permitted in its columns. 


If you have nice things to 
aa 5 to nice people, there’s 
no vehicle where you can 
reach so many of them 
at a moderate cost as the 
advertising columns of 


“TRUTH.” === 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
50 CENTS A LINE. 


TRUTH 


203 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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i Che New York Even- 
ise ing Post seems to 
iweet have a stronger hold 
upon its advertisers now 
than ever before. It gets 
its rates every time, is less 
yielding in the matter of 





special positions than any 


other New York daily; 
but, nevertheless, it holds 
its advertising better than 
most, and as well as any. 


= 


Extract from “How Many Copies,” 
by George P. Rowell, Printers’ Ink. 
The national authority on advertising. 
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C. Dan Helm 
Business Artist 
Bert M. Moses 
q Business Writer * 


MOSES & Hem 
iil Nassau Street 
+ NEw York & Oct. 28, 1896. 


Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., RECEIVED 
OCT 30 1896 
10 Spruce StPeet, Yew York, GEO. P. ROWELL & CO, 


Gent lemen: - 


We want to tell you aboit the results we obtained from our 
full-page advertisement in Printers’ Ink of Oct. 14, whic cost us 
100. That was the first announcement of the Pormation of our part- 
eershin, and we advertised in no other publication. The business men- 
tioned below mst of necessity be traced to it. The actual orders we 
received through that page advertisement were as follows: 

Formulating an advertising campaign for a District of Co- 

lumbia professional men . . . ° « + 25.00 
Series of six illustrated postal cards for a porular 

New York Magazine . . .°"- , 2a 6 +e sl + lS 
Booklet ror a "ew York State publication id Ain" Lae oe 
Two wash a awings, “ew York City . . - Pa 20.00 
Drawing for a California concern . “— een e « « ie 
Drawing for a Connecticut concern . 6.00 
Pour illustrated medical advert isement s, Mew York city - 30.00 
Six retail advertisements, “ashington, DP. C.. . » 12.0u 
One illustrated advertisement and one illustrated pogtal 

card, New York State (theme is a likelihood of our 

securing an order for eleven more postal cards) 


9222.83 


In addition to this we are in correspondence with prospec- 
tive clients from whom we believe we will secure orders amounting to 
over $100 more. This has been accomplished in the face of the fact 
that the whole world of business was waiting to see what the result 
would be when th. votes were counted. 

We have not had time to hear from England and other foreign 
countries. We would not be surprised to get considerable tusiness from 
over the ocean. Best of all, the whole advertising world knows there 
is such a concern as Moses & Helm. 

We have not been so well repaid through the advertisements we 
have been running in the classified department of your publication. It 
seems as though your reaaers skipped them. Just why this should be so 
we do not know. All we know is that it is so. 

We, shall want more large advertisements in Printers’ Ink. 


Yours truly, 


Wrria t¢hkln 


Wedid all this! 
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NEWSPAPERS 
ARE ALL RIGHT 


But you can turn the page to get rid of a too 
obstreperous advertisement. 


You can’t get rid in this manner of an 
advertisement in the 


Street Cars 
We have a book about it. Shall we send it? 


\ GEORGE KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, New York. 


x 
Arete eta eta et 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


have been from the beginning the best and 
most obedient rollers in the world. As far 
as it was possible toimprove them, they have 4 
been improved, To-day they are perfection 


itself. 
to tear the shade. 
insure an exact center. a 
Ask and insist that the dealer show you the 
NEw IMPROVED and see that the Stewart 


e NEW IMPROVED have no tacks 
e new end fittings 


§ It is the practic 


nowadays to 
very much 1 


y attention to the 


details of adv 
tising than 
thought requisit 
formerly. ‘The 
man who appea 
to the public to 
day must in the 
first place have 
something to sell 
that the people 
want; next he 
must tell his story 
in such a way that 
people who read it 
will become con- 
vinced of the 
value of the thing 
he offers them; 
then he must 
cause his story to 
be printed in the 
papers where it 
will be most likely 
to be seen by the 


¥ Hartshorn autograph is on the label. largest number of 
BEEECEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE EEEE the sort of people 
most likely to want the thing he has to sell. He must 
secure for his story such a place in the paper as will make it 
probable that it will not fail to be seen by all the readers of the 
paper; and finally, in order to make sure of all points, he must 
have his advertisement so constructed, so set up, so rated 
that whoever takes the paper 1n hand in whic’ the acv..csement 
appears cannot fail to see .he advertisement and to read it, to be 
impressed with it, and to gc to him and buy the article which he 
advertisés to sell. To accomplish all that is here set down re- 
quires knowledge, judg ment - experience. This knowledge, 
this judgment, this experier «s what we have to sell. Adver- 
tisers who wish to do advertising that will biing them greater 
results at smallest cost should communicate with 


Bre PR wl Odsoriing Bs 


10 Spruce Street, New York, 





